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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Dr. E. A. Tappert for the Board of American Missions Interprets 
Recent Manitoba Convention 


Tue recent meeting of the Manitoba 
Synod, which was held at Saskatoon Sem- 
inary July 1 to 5, has made history. Dr. 
Knubel was in attendance, and his ad- 
dresses and counsels were very helpful. 
For the first time in its history the open- 
ing service was conducted entirely in Eng- 
lish. The mission service on Sunday night 
and the ordination service on Tuesday 
night were conducted in both languages. 
The attendances taxed the church to ca- 
pacity. Since there is an increasing num- 
ber of pastors who do not understand the 
German language, much of the discussion 
was conducted in English, and for their 
benefit an English secretary was appointed, 
and this without a dissenting vote. 

The epoch-making event was the con- 
clusion of a most amicable arrangement, 
according to which the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church has contracted to co-operate 
with the Manitoba Synod in the training 
of pastors by furnishing two professors 
end occupying one of the buildings on the 
campus with their students. This is a step 
in the right direction, and part of the ful- 
fillment of one of our dreams. Since Pro- 
fessor Magnus’ career had been terminated 
by death and Prof, Dr. Goos had resigned 
on account of illness, the synod elected 
Pastor Dr. Gomann of Milverton, Ontario, 
in place of Professor Magnus, and nom- 
inated Pastor Kleiner of Winnipeg in place 
of Dr. Goos. As the faculty stands now 
two of the professors are of German, two 
of Swedish, and two of Norwegian ex- 
traction—surely a most happy combination. 
At a conference with representatives of 
the Icelandic Synod in Winnipeg we sug- 
gested that the Icelanders might add an- 
other professor to the faculty and make 
it unanimous. 


Favorable for United Efforts 


These recent developments are a step 
nearer the goal of making our U. L. C. A. 
institution the seminary for. all Lutherans 
in Western Canada. It is well equipped 
now as far as the faculty is concerned. 
The physical equipment is still far from 
perfect. If we want to attract the remain- 
ing Lutheran bodies and engage their ac- 
tive co-operation we must make the sem- 
inary more presentable also from the 
rhysical standpoint. When will the Lord 
show us the man or the woman, who for 
the love of Christ will furnish the means 
necessary to make this institution what it 
ought to be, and thereby do the most con- 
structive piece of work that can be done 
for the Lutheran Church of the Canadian 
West at this time, and which will decide 
what its future shall be? We have read 
with pleasure of the generous contribu- 
tions which Mrs. Lederer has recently 
made to different agencies of the Church, 
and we do not begrudge any of them what 
they have received. But none of them 
needs a helping hand as urgently as does 
our lone seminary, and in no case would 
vigorous help now have such a far-reach- 
ing effect. 
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The great institutions of learning in our 
land, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, were all 
put on their feet with comparatively sma!l 
amounts of money, which, however, counted 
so much, because it was invested at a 
time when our country was young. Up in 
Canada we have a vast continent of virgin 
land with a small population, and there 
is no doubt this land has a great future, 
because it has abundant resources, which 
lave scarcely been scratched. Shall our 
children and children’s children look back 
upon our age and accuse us of lack of 
foresight and vision, such as has char- 
acterized our Church only too often in 
the past? God forbid. If a stitch in time 
saves nine, an investment in time, such as 
our present-day opportunities invite, will 
save the future of our Church in Canada 
as nothing else will. 

From the Tweedmuir Hotel we had a 
fine view of the Saskatchewan River as 
it is spanned by the Memorial Bridge. On 
the one end of the bridge we see the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, on the other side of 
the bridge lies a fine plot of ground, which 
belongs to us and was acquired for a site 
for a representative Lutheran Church. We 
could visualize the building, looking at 
the bridge, but so far we have not found 
the Lutheran, who would build it for us. 
The plot is adjoining the campus of the 
university, and about a mile distant from 
cur seminary. The stage is set; who will 
be the actor? 


NEEDED BY CLERGYMEN 


An Examining Committee Looks at Can- 
didates for the Ministry 

[A Supplemental Report of the Examining 
Committee of the Indiana Synod, published in 
the Minutes of the Indiana Synod, 1939, pages 
29 and 30.] 

WE PARTICULARLY commend to the synod 
as a whole and to every pastor for their 
study the statement on “The Call to the 
Ministry,” as adopted by the Baltimore 
Convention as a guide to the Church, and 
recorded in the minutes of that conven- 
tion, pages 65ff. The Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
has a special committee making such 
changes in the model constitutions of 
synods and congregations, and in the forms 
of the Official Call and of Ordination, as 
shall give practical effect to the principles 
adopted in this statement. We recommend 
that these also be given special study as 
defining and magnifying the office and 
work of the ministry. 

Your committee feels compelled to call 
the attention of the synod to a conviction 
that has been growing upon it through the 
past several years of examinations. We 
want to make it clear that these convic- 
tions are not caused by any special expe- 
rience with this year’s examinees. With 
that in mind, we want to make it clear 
from all the experience of the years that 
the academic and theological preparation 
of candidates for the ministry has fallen 
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short of the standards that ought to be 
met by the ministry, in such a time as this. 
Candidates do not seem to be subjected 
to the rigorous, exacting disciplines that 
make for the strongest theological leader- 
ship. You will, we are sure, agree with us 
that in this day of universal higher educa- 
tion the ministers of Christ should repre- 
sent the highest culture, both of heart and 
mind. 

If, in the realm of professional training, 
in the arts and sciences, the most searching 
standards and the most comprehensive t- 
tainments are required for advanced de- 
grees, surely the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ confronted with the tremendous 
challenge of a secularized and paganizing 
civilization, should be willing, able, and 
eager to demand an equal discipline, and 
thoroughness in its preparation for lead- 
ership in the four years of college and 
three professional years of seminary train- 
ing. Our ordinands should be thoroughly 
at home in their understanding of the 
great problems of religious thought and 
life. They should have a thorough under- 
standing of the developments in the life 
of religion and the Christian Church 
throughout history. They should be ex- 
perts in their grasp of the great theologies 
and their implications. They should know 
the practical technique of church man- 
agement and administration. They should 
be trained in that power of speech that 
derives from a well-furnished, well- 
trained mind, empowered by a great faith. 
They should possess familiarity with the 
character and meaning of contemporary 
thought. And, above all, they should be 
familiar with and have at quick, usable 
command, as a power in their lives,-the 
sacred Scriptures. Is it too much to ask 
that four years in college and three years 
in the intensive discipline and devotion of 
not only a professional school, but of the 
world’s most sacred and important pro- 
fessional school should make this possible? 
While we do sincerely appreciate the 
earnestness of the efforts being made, it 
is our impression that these rules are 
not being attained as they might be. 

Too often have candidates especially 
failed to show that effective, incarnated 
familiarity with the Scriptures which the 
crying needs of our times demand of the 
ministry and which the Church has a right 
to expect from graduates of our institu- 
tions, commensurate with the responsi- 
bilities placed upon them, the support we 
accord them, and the sacred opportunities 
they enjoy. 

As is the clergy so wiil be the life of the 
Church in the difficult days ahead. We 
do rejoice in the good work that has been 
done. We pray as a committee and invite 
the prayers of all the brethren, that God 
may send special help for the improve- 
ment of the situation. 

Paut H. Krauss, Chairman. 
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TOMORROW’S RURAL CHURCH 


Message of Indiana Synod’s President Calls F orth Analysis by Dr. Martin Schroeder, 
Authority on Rural Church Problems 


SOME WHO read the above headline may ‘think, tomorrow 
—little will be left of the rural church, what do you mean 
by “planning”? You are right. If by planning we mean the 
continuation of past and partly present practices in and 
about many of our country churches, the process of dissolu- 
tion will soon be completed, and the crossroads church will 
be but a memory, loaded with romance for authors to peg 
their stories to, or write poems about. Even today it is the 
best some of these churches are good for. But there is a 
new day coming. Its dawn can even now be seen, filling the 
heart of many a country pastor with exceedingly great joy. 

A synod’s presidential report is hardly ever calculated to 
whip emotions into high tension. But here and there it may 
happen that in spite of the avalanche of hard and dry facts 
and figures the presiding officer will strike a note that makes 
the brethren move to the edge of the seat to catch his every 
word. Such a scene, we imagine, must have taken place at 
the Indiana Synod convention when Dr. H. E. Turney 
launched into presenting the longest and inferentially most 
vital portion of his presidential message, entitled “Our Rural 
Situation.” Judged by reports in Tue LUTHERAN, no other 
synod made a like approach, bringing the issue before synod 
right through the front door, though we have assurance 
that the matter was on synodical floors here and there in 
different form. Being included in such a report, Dr. Turney’s 
convincing reference to the pressing problem will mark a 
milestone in the church’s process of recognizing the im- 
portance of rural life as a stronghold of tomorrow’s church. 
Future church historians will refer to his presidential re- 
marks on the subject as a pioneering passage in the church’s 
attempt to orientate herself during the era when the nation’s 
increase in population began to wane. 

Inasmuch as the importance of Dr. Turney’s statement 
exceeds synodical and state boundaries, it is in order to 
make wider use of it and analyze his pronouncement be- 
fore the church at large. Other synodical presidents, we 
surmise, will welcome a general airing of the issue from 
such a point of view. 


Declining in Strength 


After pointing out that America’s rural population is in- 
creasing and nearing an all-time high record, Indiana’s 
president continues, “The fact of the matter is that, in spite 
of so many rural people, most of our country congregations 
have made little or no growth in many years. Many have 
lost in membership and not a few rural congregations have 
been abandoned. We are even now in the process of selling 
abandoned church buildings and more are headed for the 
auction block unless something is speedily done.” 

Even if you have only a passing acquaintance with rural 
church life, you will readily recognize that what this leader 
in church affairs expresses on the basis of personal experi- 
ence and observation, is only too true in other parts of our 
church. This applies also to his further reflections. 

“With rare exceptions, the difficulty has been the lack 


of seeing opportunities in the people living within the area 


of our rural congregations. When the older members died 
and some of the youth moved to town and others retired 
from their labors, locating in smaller cities, they were not 
replaced with new members, and all the time new people 
were moving into the community. The complaint is ever 
being made that people who move into the rural com- 
munities are most generally tenants—here today and gone 


_ tomorrow, but they do stay a few years. The city church 


has constantly to face the problem of shifting population. 
It is necessary to look after the tenants in both city and 
country or soon there will be no one to look after. Owner- 
ship of real estate and continuity of residence are not at all 
prerequisites for church membership.” 


Facts in Figures 


Offering now some concrete figures how things compare 
in Indiana he tells that, “of the 105 congregations 64 are in 
the country and 41 in the city. The rural 61 per cent has 
only 37.9 per cent of the membership while the 39 per cent 
represented in the city congregations has 62.1 per cent of 
the synod membership. The membership of the rural con- 
gregations averages 72.5 communicants, while in the city it 
is 186.3. Of the 64 rural congregations only 13 have a mem- 
bership of 100 or over, and only two exceed 200 communing 
members. Therefore, the problem faced by almost all the 
smaller parishes is that of inadequate resources in men, 
money and equipment. The pastors’ salaries are exceedingly 
low as a rule, and irregularly paid. It becomes almost a 
necessity to absorb all financial resources for local purposes, 
and consequently little is available for benevolence. There 
is often no vision beyond the local church because there are 
so few gifts beyond the bounds of the parish. The need is, 
therefore, that of building up larger memberships in the 
rural congregations. In most areas the people are there.” 

“The people are there,” yet, as we learn from the Indiana 
synodical report in Tae Lurneran, it is “in the cities where 
nearly all of our missions are located.” The reader will 
notice by this time that the decline of the country church 
is more than merely a bad dream on the part of some one- 
track minds. Not realizing its actual value, that decline has 
been aided and abetted by the very powers that could have 
stopped the erosion in due time. Synodical mission com- 
mittees have been enchanted, collectively speaking, by the 
city’s imposing numbers and the pull of its lights, just as 
much as it has happened to others individually. All this 
may have been going on with the best of intentions and in 
perfect innocence, owing to the absence of disclosures in 


.regard to hidden, but tremendously important values in 


rural areas. The wall of silence with which the country 
church (as such) has been surrounded for so long is now 
being taken down stone by stone, and Dr. Turney’s pro- 
nouncement, when properly analyzed, may well be credited 
with having the effect of a few sticks of dynamite placed and 
exploded under a very resisting section of that wall, to wit; 
synodical committees on home missions and evangelizaticn. 


The Final Words 


In his closing words, the Indiana president reached a 
climax which must have impressed his synodicals, “Well 
might we put on a Rural Evangelism Program, the kind that 
reaches unsaved souls and gathers to Christ the un- 
churched.” And then this clincher, “It can be done. It should 
be done. Will it be done?” Seldom can so much meaning be 
packed into so few words as these three phrases present in 
their inescapable implications. 

To show that Indiana is not alone in facing a rural prob- 
lem, one might point out that the former Allegheny Synod, 
now a conference of the new Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
according to President Dr. M. R. Hamsher’s analysis, num- 
bers 81 per cent of its congregations as rural, and with 
Midwest Synod it is even 91 per cent comprising 86 per cent 
of the synod’s communing membership. These varied 
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geographical samples from east, west and central states in- 
dicate that this vital question here under discussion is found 
in all sections where the United Lutheran Church has raised 
her altars. 

A Dangerous Policy 

Dr. Turney’s report concerning some of his rural churches, 
that “we are even now in the process of selling abandoned 
church buildings and more are headed for the auction block” 
is an ill omen presaging calamity for such urban churches 
as must rely upon influx the country perennially releases, 
the numbers of which are greater than the average city 
pastor even fathoms. The process of disposing of rural 
church property may be compared to plugging up springs 
and fountain-heads of little insignificant creeks that come 
from the hills and water the countryside, finally joining as 
rivers and streams broad and deep enough to carry a nation’s 
traffic. The single creek may not mean much except for the 
immediate neighborhood it touches, just like a country 
church, but, take a look at the nation’s drainage map in 
your child’s geography text, and their number becomes 
quite impressive. So it is with the church far from “where 
cross the crowded ways of life.” Lots of them exhausted 
from the never ending performance of securing and pleasing 
a pastor, hoping that the new one will stay longer than the 
last one, who, if he belongs to the most numerous migratory 
group, leaves before the end of the second year. 

Call these congregations problem churches, nuisances if 
you please, consider them good riddance when the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer has tolled the last Amen, but, the saddest 
part of this tragedy takes place when the drying up of the 
stream of young Lutherans begins to tell on the city, when 
pastors will sit up nights weeping for the new members who 
do not come, neither can they be conjured out of the ground. 
Quite a number of once strategic Lutheran city churches 
are even now struggling hard under the shifts which the 
flow of Lutheran church membership has effected. How 
much more will it be felt when in the course of time it will 
be cut off altogether. 


I 


Dr. TuRNEY’S commanding challenge cannot pass un- 
heeded. Reading his words suggests several questions. One 
of these is, what is the church’s attitude toward this most 
precarious situation of a large and vital portion of her mem- 
bership, now in the process of disintegration, their property 
being offered to the highest bidder? 

There was a time, not so long ago, when the value of the 
rural church was computed with the same measuring stick 
as that used for her urban sister, running adding machines 
at high speed, we presume. Density of population, migra- 
tions, changes in farm ownership, change in industries, 
meager equipment, lack of lay leadership, the number of 
pulpits to one parish, the miles to be covered, a John the 
Baptist mode of living for the preacher and his family, all 
these were not taken into consideration when sitting in 
judgment over the stationary or declining country congre- 
gation. It is not so many years ago, when the attempt was 
made to revive interest in the rural church, that councils of 
the United Lutheran Church went on record recommending 
“that no further action be taken in these matters” (on rural 
life). Though this attitude has been overcome by literally 
erying out loud, the record stands to mark moments of 
great discouragement for crossroads pulpit advocates who 
ean discern the signs and forbode no good if attention is not 
paid to their pleadings. 


Return to the Country 


It is easy to see the trend of things. From a government 
pamphlet we learn that “enrollment in the first grade of 
the public schools (mostly city) has been falling about 
100,000 a year since 1930. In the six elementary grades it 
is declining about 200,000 a year.” Turning to another pub- 
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lication from the same source we learn on the other hand, 
that since 1927 farm population has been increasing steadily. 
In 1938 alone the additions numbered 240,000, the propor- 
tion of a fair-sized city. This suggests another question, 
namely, have we had missionaries in the field to meet these 
additions and make them welcome in our country churches, 
such as we have? Or instead, must we confess that Dr. 
Turney’s description of the immediate problem holds true 
in other parts of our church? “More rural churches are 
headed for the auction block.” 

However, the church is not the only cultural agency upon 
which rebuilding rural America depends. There are well- 
functioning farm organizations with sections for young and 
old and varied activities. There is the government agricul- 
tural extension service that reaches all the way from the 
Washington capitol to every rural nook and corner of our 
great country where farm people live and hunger for the 
things that give meaning to their unrelenting struggle with 
nature, taxes, and the landlord. What is more, the agencies 
mentioned come to serve in accordance with the needs of 
the people. The church on the other hand has given the 
impression in numerous instances that immediate tangible 
returns for services rendered are very important, a principle 
we would hardly apply to foreign missions. So then is it 
any wonder that the existence of the rural church in such 
cases has been made very doubtful, at times with the auction 
block as the final goal? That the impetus to conduct rural 
life institutes for town and country preachers has come in 
the majority of cases from secular, chiefly state agencies, 
cannot exactly be called a credit to the church. 


A Misused Text 


The day is definitely passed when the church could plead 
to have fulfilled all legitimate claims of God and man upon 
her by preaching the Word and administering the sacra- 
ments. The favorite proof text, “It is not reason that we 
should leave the Word of God, and serve tables,” has only 
too often been forced from its context and cited as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting to do those things by which the world 
likes to evaluate the church. It is the application of that 
very context, trained and recognized lay leadership, which 
would solve many a rural problem. Not for her spiritual 
ministrations is the church subjected to hardships in various 
parts of the world today, in some cases by her very ad- 
herents (now nominal), as in Austria, but where and in 
how far she has missed the point of our Lord’s “What ye 
have done unto the least of these my brethren.” Among 


‘ these must be classified among us the man with the hoe, 


of whose kind too many are found today on the road to 
peasantry. It is this type of farmer who silently expects the 
church to provide, if she has it, that which will raise his 
spirits in the face of unkind realities. 


Ii 

How can it be done? Dr. Turney is right in suggesting a 
rural evangelism program, as distinguished from procedures 
in urban districts which in similar attempts in the past have 
been made the focal points in our Christian aggressiveness. 

Rural evangelism implies many activities, such as or- 
ganization, publicity, preaching in scattered localities, visita- 
tion, and bringing in the sheaves. If carried out over a wide 
area it will be very costly no doubt. The rock of insufficient 
finances may prove its doom, before going far in such an 
auspicious undertaking. However, a less expensive way 
would be the training of local lay readers, so much neglected 
among us both in city and the country. Pastors most every- 
where, so it appears, have assumed too much in what they 
alone can do. They have taken themselves too seriously 
in the administration of their divine commission, contrary 
to Luther’s own estimate. Not only does the selection of 
the twelve disciples disprove the need of holy orders to 
precede effective Christian service, but the Old Testament 
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itself, otherwise so strong on observing ceremonials gives us 
at least one rural character who might well be taken as an 
example and patron saint in meeting the present need. 
Amos, whose book “opens one of the greatest stages in the 
religious development of mankind,” and who has been 
described as “one of the most wonderful appearances in the 
history of the human spirit,” when charged with not having 
proper standing among those declaring the oracles of God, 
proudly emphasized, “I was no prophet, neither a prophet’s 
son; but I was a herdsman and a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit; and the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and the 
Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.” 
Amos’ type did not die out with him. Even today the 
country is filled with people who feel the urge of speaking 
in the name of the Lord, if it were not for the fear that a 
monopoly exists which restricts that function to the chosen 
few, whom some rural churches, unfortunately, do not have 
the means to keep. Our church could well afford, for 
a change in its doctrinal emphasis to shift to the 
“priesthood of all believers.’ Even Roman Cath- 
olics, who insist on a separate priesthood, “men who 
have the official charge to be mediators between God 
and humanity,” have become convinced that to reach 
the unchurched, the co-operation of the laity is re- 
quired. It is expressed through their movement 
known as “Catholic Action,” which “is the participa- 
tion of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the 
church.” Whether we like or not, they do act. 


Workers Can Be Found 

Is it not about time for the Lutheran Church to 
make more use of her unordained willing workers? 
While it is true that Brotherhoods, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, and the stewardship movement 
have made great strides along the lines of their ob- 
jectives, it is equally true that the chief beneficiaries 
of these movemints have been the city churchés, or 
at least those where numbers safeguard the per- 
petuity of the program. Our church has so far not 
found the way to penetrate with Lutheran lay move- 
ments into the isolated multiple parishes, scattered 
over the rural stretches. Calling out rural lay reader 
talent in a sustained evangelization program seems 
to be the nearest step the church could take in 
alleviating distress among the smaller churches, gradually 
to be followed by other missionary endeavors. These, how- 
ever, must first be understood and financially backed by 
the church at large. 

Utterances like the Indiana president’s show conclusively 
that the era of neglecting the small country church is pass- 
ing. His challenge, together with the efforts on the part of 
other high church officials, indicates that the treatment of 
this problem has entered into a period of transition from 
former uncertainty to definite, far-reaching, concerted 
action. The church is on the march. 

Dr. Turney’s challenge should resound throughout our 
United Lutheran Church. “It can be done. It should be 
done. Will it be done?” Who will answer that question? 


RELIGION PERSISTS 


Despite twenty-one years of revolution which has tried 
persistently to stamp out religion in Russia, Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky, head of the League of Militant Atheists, es- 
timates that no fewer than 30,000,000 adults of the Soviet 
Union are still believers. Even in Moscow, saturated with 
Communist ideology, a minimum of 10 per cent of the entire 
population are believers, says Yaroslavsky. This leader of 
the Soviet anti-God campaign called for a quickening of 
anti-religious propaganda. He also expressed a belief that 


‘many more years would be required for the elimination of 


- religion.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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THE MANITOBA SYNOD 


Convention Held in Saskatoon, July 1-5 
By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Wuat was undoubtedly a memorable convention of the 
Manitoba Synod was held in Saskatoon on the seminary 
campus during the first week of July. The weather was 
delightfully pleasant and the campus, after abundant rains, 
was inspiringly beautiful. All business sessions were held 
in the seminary building, meals were served in the dining 
room, and many of the delegates slept in the homes and 
dormitory. Others were entertained in homes of members 
of Trinity Church, in which church three impressive services 
were held, 

Of outstanding importance to the synod was the presence 
throughout three and a half days of Dr. Knubel, the pres- 
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PRESIDENT HARTIG IS IN THE CENTER OF THE FRONT ROW. ON HIS LEFT 
IS DR. TAPPERT OF THE BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS. PRESIDENT 


DR. KNUBEL IS AT PASTOR HARTIG’S RIGHT 


ident of the United Lutheran Church in America. He 
preached the opening sermon, gave a comprehensive and 
inspiring review of the machinery and personal force of the 
U. L. C. A., discussed the state of the church at large and 
inspired activity throughout the sessions. The synod was 
indeed highly honored through his presence, and faces the 
future with new vision and new resolution as a result of 
his kind and understanding personal touch. 

Much appreciated were also the attendance of the veteran 
linguistic secretary of the Board of American Missions, Dr. 
E. A. Tappert. He is a father to so many parts of the synod 
that his name and personality have become inseparable 
from the consciousness of the synodical membership. He 
preached the ordination sermon and offered many helpful 
suggestions. It was good to have his counsel in committee. 
He, too, is no mere machine, but a vital personal force of 
penetrating insight and sympathetic judgment. We owe 
more to his constant alertness and helpfulness than can be 
stated on paper. 

And then there was Dr. Lewis, of the Parish and Church 
School Board, who, has endeared himself to the youth of 
the synod through his leadership training courses. For most 
of the pastors to see him’was to meet an old friend. 

The synod rejoiced in the restored health of President 
Hartig. He showed characteristic energy and resourceful- 
ness. It must be said also for the pastors of the convention 
that they manifested a wide-awake and unselfish interest 
in the work of the church. 
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The laymen present participated faithfully and intel- 
ligently, but it is to be regretted that a larger number was 
not in attendance. We do need a representative participa- 
tion of the laity. 


Distinguished Neighbors 


It was an outstanding convention. A very promising crop 
prospect for all of western Canada no doubt had much to 
do with the coloring of the convention. There was hope of 
life and resources ahead. And then the solidity and con- 
sciousness of giving co-operation within the whole church 
stirred the hearts of the leaders. Dr. Aasgaard, the pres- 
ident of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, and 
Dr. Iverson, the president of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of Canada, were present and gave stimulating addresses. 
Their actions corroborated their words, for they had come 
to declare their acceptance of co-operation in the seminary 
work at Saskatoon. Henceforth there will be a new team- 
work in Lutheran circles in the Canadian West. 

The convention was memorable because of its attitude to 
the language question. It was resolved henceforth to place 
English and German on an equal basis, with an English 
secretary added to the officers and the presentation of all 
resolutions in English as well as in German. These changes 
were made without a dissenting voice and so impressed Dr. 
Knubel that he declared, “Why, you have no language ques- 
tion!” It was decided to continue to support The Canada 
Lutheran and the Church Messenger and provide for an 
English supplement to Der Synodalbote, in addition to THE 
LUTHERAN and Lutherischer Herold. 

Enthusiasm was shown for the work of the seminary at 
Saskatoon by hearty applause of appeals for co-operation 
and by unanimous endorsement of the action of the Board of 
Directors in calling Dr. E. Gomann as professor. Authority 
was also given the Board to call Pastor C. Kleiner as a 
second professor to succeed Dr. Goos, whose resignation on 
account of illness had been presented to the Board. The 
Norwegian Church has rented the synod-owned residence 
on the seminary campus and will begin work with the new 
scholastic year.* 

Four young men were ordained to the gospel ministry— 
all graduates of Saskatoon Seminary: Reinhold Sedo, 
Arnold Wilke, Hans Wagner, and Edgar Grober. All of 
these men are entering the mission field of the synod. For 
the first time in the history of the synod young women 
have offered themselves for service in the diaconate, two 
being now in training in the Mary Drexel Home in Phila- 
delphia. 

The officers of the synod are: President, Dr. T. Hartig; 
vice-president, the Rev. C. Kleiner; German secretary, the 
Rev. G. Heimann; English secretary, the Rev. K. Sterzer, 
Jr.; treasurer, Dr. M. Ruccius. Delegates to the Omaha 
Convention of the U. L. C. A. are: President Hartig, the 
Rev. K. Sterzer, and the Rev. E. Duesterhoeft. 

The baptized membership of the synod is 19,200 and the 
confirmed membership 11,480. It was resolved to hold a 
convention every two years on the seminary campus, un- 
less there is a special invitation from a parish. The full 
apportionment for the synod was accepted. 


GOD’S WARNING TO THE NATIONS 


“Ir THou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day: and call the Sabbath a delight, 
holy unto the Lord, and shall honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure; then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride 
upon the high places of the earth.”—Isaiah 58: 13. 


* See Dr. Tappert’s article on page 2. 
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THE DOCTRINE? 


“The Lutheran” Presents George 


Synod of Ohio, Who Has 
Thoughts About Money 


(Continued from last week) 


WE SHAKE our heads over the 
failure of the apportionment to work 
as we think it should work, and 
lament the ineffectiveness of what 
seems to us a full-fledged institu- 
tion. Sometimes, we are for taking 
the thing apart and putting it together again according to 
another design. At least, we are inclined to believe that if 
we attached to it a few gadgets of our own invention, it 
would creak less. 

Without assuming to discount the suggestions of anyone, 
it might be profitable to consider a question or two con- 
cerning fundamentals. 

Is the apportionment a full-fledged institution? Is it not 
rather still somewhat in its embryonic stage? 

We are likely, if we answer off-hand, to say “yes” to the 
first question, and “no” to the second. Or we might, taking 
second thought, consider some of the facts. One point at 
which some facts might be gathered is where the benev- 
olences of congregations come into the treasuries of synods. 

For years, it has been a matter of common knowledge that 
in all synods there is a last month rush at the close of the 
synodical year to get benevolences from some congregations 
into the treasuries of the synods, for distribution to the 
causes supported through the synodical budgets. The pop- 
ular explanation of this phenomenon is that certain con- 
gregations have spent eleven months neglecting in some 
degree their support of the synodical budgets, and stricken 
with remorse, try to make amends in the final month. 

Speaking as one who has long accepted this explanation, 
I should now confess that my discernment must have been 
adulterated with credulity. 

Some congregations do make a last month effort to catch 
up in the matter of their benevolences, and others delib- 
erately wait until the arrival of what they consider the 
occasion for doing something exceptional for the synodical 
budget. I am convinced of that by what I have observed in 
the support given the budget of the Synod of Ohio. 

Prior to 1920, the present Synod of Ohio was four synods, 
each of which had identity with the period in which the 
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apportionment came into the procedure of the church. They — 


also had the tradition that the synodical year ended in the 
fall, and the conventions were held at that time of the year. 
The present synod was more than ten years old before a 
change was made in the synodical calendar, with the syn- 
odical year concurrent with the civil year, and the time for 
holding the annual convention changed from autumn to 
spring. 


Twice as Often 


One result of this change has been that there are now 
two periods in the year, instead of just one, when congre- 
gations appear to try to catch up in the matter of benev- 
olences—the month in which the synodical convention is 
held, and the last month of the year. The phenomenon of 
a sudden flow of cash from congregations that until then 
had done little or nothing about benevolences puzzled me 
a week or so before the synodical convention met, but by 
the time the convention was over, it seemed possible to 
account for it. Some of the congregations sent in checks by 
special delivery mail—and others sent checks with their 


pastors to the convention. And in a few cases, pastors came 


to me, pulling out of their inside coat pockets sealed en- 
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velopes containing the very coin that had been put into a 
special offering on the Sunday before the convention met! 

Thus, we have with us still, definitely and vitally, the 
tradition of the apportionment in its beginning. That tradi- 
tion still governs some congregations, and even in congre- 
gations not so conclusively guided by it, individuals may 
be found who still adhere to the original concept. 

There still comes a time of the year when, theoretically, 
the pastor rides away to synod, with a special offering 
jingling in his pocket. And what is that riding away, and 
the offering he carries, all about? That is the pastor’s busi- 
ness. The apportionment got under way, and took its place 
in the life of the church because pastors made it so uncom- 
promisingly a chief item of their business. But what was 
once a factor of strength in the apportionment now may 
seem to be one of its weaknesses. 

The apportionment no longer may be regarded as the 
business of none but the pastor. Recognizing that fact, we 
must not misinterpret it. The apportionment is, and it should 
be, no less the business of a pastor today than it was the 
concern of his predecessors nearly a century ago. But un- 
less and until the interest of the pastor is supplemented and 
complemented by the interest of his people, congregations 
will contribute to budget deficits as well as to budget 
receipts. 


Now the Problem 


In all probability, none will dissent on that point. And 
at that point, we face the problem of how to secure greater 
participation by some congregations in the cause of synodical 
budgets. It is nothing simple we face here, but a bristling 
complexity. But, after all, it is only a complexity, and not 
an impossibility. It is a complexity that has been success- 
fully solved and kept solved consistently through succeed- 
ing years by hundreds of congregations—large and small, 
rural and urban, poor and opulent, century-old and re- 
cently established—and those same adjectives could be ap- 
plied just as fittingly to the situations in which it remains 
unsolved. 

Where it has been solved, that has not been done by 
discarding anything inherited from the past, but by de- 
veloping and improving upon such a heritage. Most cer- 
tainly, it is not something new we need for meeting the 
problems of the apportionment, but a higher appreciation 
of and a greater loyalty to what we already have. Experi- 
ence teaches such as will learn. 

We do need a uniform attitude throughout the church 
toward the apportionment. We will probably come to that 
point when there is uniformity in the interpretation of the 
apportionment, and that in turn suggests uniformity in 
what pastors teach and preach about the apportionment— 
and about Christian giving in general. 

Such uniformity we may approach—and we can get it only 
by approaching it—without at the present time attempting 
to erystallize a doctrine through any sort of formal pro- 
cedure. We can at least remember the foundations that 
were laid for the apportionment. Success with the appor- 
tionment in our own time is after all but a super-structure 
reared upon that foundation. 

Where the superstructure has not been reared, the foun- 
dation appears still to exist. The attitude of congregations 
that habitually bestir themselves year after year in observ- 
ance of the times when the pastors of three generations ago 
rode away to synod suggests at least that much. 

And when you come to examine that foundation, you deal 
with something solid, and very useful for the present. The 
pastor who rides to synod in an automobile these days 
somewhat embarrassed by the fact that his congregation is 
lagging in benevolences, may take a page or two out of the 
book of the pastor who rode to synod on horseback, with 
a fully paid apportionment jingling in a poke in his pocket. 

(To be concluded) 
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O FOR A FRIEND! 


By Ted Hart 


O FOR A FRIEND when the sunlight gleams, 
When life is full and sunniest seems; 

When flowers smile in sweet profusion— 
When all that blesses breathes seclusion. 


O FOR A FRIEND when the night is dark, 

When life is dull and drab and stark; 

When smiles have slipped through foul corrosion— 
When all that greets us breathes explosion! 


O FOR A FRIEND in the lonely hours, 

A friend indeed that over all towers; 

A friend who will face the oncoming foe— 
Who’ll never draw back, but with you will go. 


O FOR A FRIEND when the world is adverse, 
When living seems vain and evils grow worse; 
When all human plans are checked in the bud 
And troubles in torrents go pouring their flood. 


O FOR A FRIEND when the sick-chamber calls, 
When strength ebbs away and appetite palls; 
When fever bestows its death-dealing potion 
And mind is enfeebled, devoid of emotion. 


O FOR A FRIEND when riches take wings, 

When life seems so vapid, and empty its springs; 

When larders and garners once filled are grown empty 
And hearts are no longer real sated with plenty. 


O FOR A FRIEND who’s a friend indeed, 

A friend who will spend for your everyday need; 

A friend who will share all your care and your sorrow, 
A friend who would lend just as oft as you’d borrow— 


A FRIEND WHO’S A FRIEND in your sunshine and gloom, 
Who weaves his fond friendship on necessity’s loom. 
Such friendship is golden and given to last 

Long after life’s treasure hath felt its last blast. 


THE GOOD NEWS 


Can you keep good news to yourself? We would not 
burden others with tales of bad news. But good news is too 
good to keep. We must tell someone! We are not usually 
content simply to let our face reflect what has lightened our 
heart. This is why the first people who knew Jesus had to 
talk about Him. What they had been seeking, they had 
finally found—someone to connect God with life. Jesus 
made it plain to them, by word and by life, what life is all 
about, Who has it in control, what that Personal Power can 
help us to create out of a life like our own. Small wonder 
their enthusiasm burst the bonds of reticence and conven- 
tion. This was news too good to keep! 

It is a fair question to ask, “Where is our eager testimony 
today?” Where is our willingness to “witness”? Does a 
bettered character alone speak audibly enough? To be sure, 
such is our best witness. But must one wait for the fruits? 
May not one grow enthusiastic over the venture? If we 
have learned the secret of creating a beautiful garden, we 
like to tell others how it can be done, that they may know 
the beauty also. Why do we sit so silently in the possession 
of our religion? We have found something—a connecting 
Vista whose life opens out a view to God. If you have seen 
that new outlook on life, tell it out! And if the church has 
helped you to find it, or helps you keep it clear, bring others 
to share the view. Character is Christ’s best spokesman. 
Yet, while we are winning it, let us tell others of the way. 


—Immanuel Church Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Another Cult Has Found a fitting end—the grave. This 
aberration of religion, sometimes proclaimed as “The Faith 
of the Ages,” was the product of Mrs. Edna Bandler, who 
died in New York, July 6, aged sixty-eight years. Mrs. 
Bandler centered her cult on the interpretation of Biblical 
prophecies by means of Egypt’s pyramids and other relics 
of the past. It can be taken for granted that she ran arith- 
metic ragged in the process. This became Mrs. Bandler’s 
absorption after the death of her husband—known as “the 
black diamond king”’—in 1932. Decked in an impressive 
white veil, which flowed voluminously around her back and 
shoulders, and wearing a large cross on her breast, Mrs. 
Bandler gathered her followers about her at 140 West 57th 
Street, and chanted dire predictions of the world’s end in 
a strange jumbled language. (This when millions are try- 
ing to get a view of “the world tomorrow”!) One prediction 
that missed fire came to be understood as a terrible evil that 
would befall the world September 6, 1936. When that day 
passed unmarked by calamity, the only recourse of the 
faithful devotees was that of Pastor Russell, founder of the 
present-named Jehovah’s Witnesses, with a similar mishap. 
When his prediction, that the world was coming to an end 
in October 1914, failed to detonate, Russell insisted that the 
world had come to an end, but the stupid people hadn’t 
noticed it. 


The Union of South Africa Is Out to help glorify the 
heroism of persecuted Protestants of an earlier day. The 
event, celebrated by the issuance of three “semi-postals”— 
% 1 and 1% pence stamps—is the two hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of the French Huguenots in 
South Africa. These stamps, to be sold at double their face 
value, are intended by this surtax to establish a Huguenot 
Commemoration Fund with which to finance a memorial at 
Paarl, long the Huguenot headquarters in South Africa. 
These stamps will be on sale until October 15. Since they 
will be issued in English and Afrikaans form, six varieties 
will be available. This reminder, among others elsewhere of 
former persecutions of Protestants, will tend to sustain the 
courage and spiritual valor of the Protestants under fire 
today. Buying the stamps will be more than an opportunity 
to enrich a collection. 


Apropos of All the Heated discussion of the Wagner Labor 
Act and the National Labor Recovery Board, most of which 
has been exceedingly unilluminating, quiet and sustained 
consideration might well be given to a statement by the 
Federal Council of Churches in a recent “bulletin of its 
department of research and education.” Recognizing that 
“rough tactics in labor disputes are an aspect of a historically 
bitter fight in which little quarter was given by either side,” 
the bulletin declares that the American public “is not likely, 
however, to support such liberal legislation as the Wagner 
Act represents unless every effort is made by labor to 
discipline its own ranks ... and to abandon methods of force 


and pressure to the extent that democratic procedures are’ 


established by law for the furtherance of labor’s legitimate 
interests.” This judgment is the more significant because it 
expresses the growing sober conviction of the vast multitude 
that suffers at the hands of equally lawless capital and labor, 
without a voice in the transaction except that which gov- 
ernment is supposed to supply without favor through the 
framing and enforcement impartially of equitable laws. The 
too frequent immediate appeals to violence that daily fill 
our papers are disquieting to the public that is growing 
impatient on the sidelines. 
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Under Cover of the Poultice of silence that has been 
clapped on the doings of Father Divine and his angels during 
the last few months, the “Harlem god” has been enlarging 
his “promised land” quite materially. In Ulster County 
(New York) alone, the cult has accumulated property since 
1935 to the value of $250,000, with improvements since 
added to $100,000 more. The Herald-Tribune (New York) 
recently published a detailed list of twenty-five acquisitions, 
including the much publicized 550 acres at Krum Elbow. 
If certain gifts and concessions, like the last named, and the 
more recent offer of the Newport property and the Chester 
County estate, should seem to be apart from regular legal 
purchases, they still provide a splendid chance for Father 
Divine to obtain greater heavenly glory from his devotees 
by a complacent suggestion that “he maketh the wrath of 
man to praise him.” However, the tax collectors are un- 
happy in the presence of this growing mass of property. 
Dense mystery surrounds the ownership of these miraculous 
riches. Only a petty $3,000 has so far been found collectible 
during the last two years, and Father Divine has yet to pay 
a cent on property or income. He who possesses nothing 
taxable in that state of divinity in which he knows “no 
competitors in the Universal Mind Substance where I AM,” 
is yet omnipotent in his control of all these possessions. 
The answer is simple. Ownership is occasionally located 
among his followers, but he owns the owners. In that may 
be found at least one measurement of his alleged divinity. 


In Spite of the Ban Issued by the “protectorate” author- 
ities, the Czechs recently (July 6) celebrated the five hun- 
dred twenty-fourth anniversary of the martyrdom of John 
Hus. The Czech patriot and forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion was burned at the stake by the two totalitarian powers 
of his day—the very secular Holy Roman Empire and the 
equally secular Holy Church. The circumstances which 
tended in his day to elevate Hus as a national hero cor- 
respondingly dimmed the importance of his service as a 
religious reformer, in which, to quote Professor Kozak (re- 
cently evacuated from his distinguished labors in Prague’s 
university, and now in this country), “Jan Hus’ basic goal 
was not only for the chalice (the return of the cup to the 
laity in the Lord’s Supper), the symbol of our religion, but 
also for equal rights for all Christians.” 


The Missionary Enterprise of the Russian Soviet should 
not encourage unwarranted hopes, or rouse false fears. 
Their activity is really defensive, and is due to the failure 
of the program earlier launched by Lunacharsky, who de- 
clared: “We hate the Christians. . . . They preach love to 
one’s neighbor and pity, which is contrary to our prin- 
ciples. . . . We must know how to hate, for only at this 
price can we conquer the universe.” Now the party com- 
mander of The Godless, Yaroslavsky, has decided that to 
“outroot religion” “the masses must be tamed by kindness.” 
The method proposed, according to the Bombay Express 
Service, is the establishment of “international schools in 
Moscow to train propaganda experts to combat the mis- 
sionary work of the Christian Church in the colonies, es- 
pecially the humanitarian and cultural work. Indians, 
Negroes and Arabians will be among the candidates to be 
trained.” A special campaign is being launched against 
British India, long-coveted by Russia. The Riga Bureau of 
the Godless League lately announced that “the campaign 
includes, among other things, the scattering of 10,000 Rus- 
sian atheists throughout India.” The probable effectiveness 
of this program may be measured by the following: In 1917 
there were 700,000 Communists in Russia and ten years 
later, 1,700,000. But in 1917 there were only 100,000 
Stundists (Christians) in Russia, and ten years later over 
6,000,000. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why the Soviet 
has decided to prepare “kind” missionaries. 
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BEYOND PURCHASE WITH MONEY 


Dr. H. F. Martin on Friendships with the Finer Things of Life—II 


A SECOND way of making friends of the finer things is by a 
stimulation of the feelings, sentiments and tender emotiong 
of the human heart through the avenue of the ear, the eye, 
the sense of smell, taste and touch. 

A poet sings of “Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything.” His 
words endow nature with a responsive soul, give it a per- 
sonality, and make us hear and see and feel the expressions 
of nature like no dissecting needle could ever accomplish. 

Henry Turner Bailey’s son is hoeing potatoes in a garden, 
and he sees a wild duck whirr its way across the sky. The 
boy stands a moment, then borrows the word of the poet to 
speak his thought. 

“He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless air thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright.” 

The father heard the boy recite the verse and asked him 
why he made use of it. The boy said, “You have taught me 
the verse, and I have come to associate many of the poems 
I have learned with the things I see and hear about me. 
Such associations always give me pleasure.” 


I Meet the Artist 


It was not until my days of graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa that art took on new meaning for me. A 
member of the English parliament came to the university 
with a series of lectures. He counted himself most fortunate 
that he had been commissioned by a wealthy patron of the 
arts to purchase certain great works of art. He said that 
another man furnished the money and he received the pleas- 
ure. But he felt that the beautiful parks, flower gardens, 
shrubs and trees were open to the enjoyment of everyone, 
and that without cost. Mr. Nielsen interpreted to the stu- 
dents who came to hear him the motive of the artist. He 
pointed out the particular elements that distinguished one 
artist from another; he told what made the artist great, and 
wherein his greatness could be found. As he explained the 
Horse Fair, you could almost see the plunging steeds. The 
Angelus became the pitiful story of the poor, as only a sym- 
pathetic soul could paint it. Turner’s canvas breathed the 
fiery passion of a soul illumined by the matchless hues 
and glorious tints of the sky at eventide. 

What beautiful, transcendent, thrilling moments are in 
store for the human soul who plays, whistles, sings, or 
listens to music by the masters. 

It is said that every boy on the streets of Florence can 
' sing the arias in the great oratorios. Why should not the 
great singers come from Italy? 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the scientist who perfected 
the recording apparatus of the phonograph, an even greater 
debt to those men who made possible the transmission by 
wireless of the great operas and symphonies. 

We have only to mention names like Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, Wagner, Grieg, to touch a chord of remembered 
melody in our souls. 

We have only to hear again a favorite passage from some 
great oratorio to be transported to another world where pain 
and sorrow melt away in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 


Proofs of Arrival 


When we can look at a bird, a cloud, a tree, a sunset, a 
cathedral; when we can hear the glorious symphonies com- 
posed by those who have suffered and risen victorious; when 
we can be soothed from sordid thought by the rhythm of 


the poet; when we can see in the dull clod the beauty of the 
lily, then we begin to realize something of the reality of 
living; then we can understand what the poet meant when 
he said: 

“We live in deeds, not years, 

In thoughts, not breaths, 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 

He lives most who loves most, 

Thinks the noblest, acts the best.” 


A third way by which we make friends of the finer things 
is to give rein to the imagination. Henry Ward Beecher 
says: “The imagination is the very secret and marrow of 
civilization. It is the very eye of faith. The soul without 
imagination is what an observatory would be without a tele- 
scope. Michaelangelo, old and blind, gropes his way into 
the gallery of the Vatican, where with uplifted face his 
fingers feel their way over the torso of Phidias. One day 
Cardinal Farnese heard the old sculptor say, ‘Great is the 
marble, greater still the hand that carved it, greatest of all 
the God Who fashioned the sculptor. I still learn, I still 
learn.’ ” 

Milton had seen the gorgeous beauty of the trees and 
flowers of England, but in “Paradise Lost” he told of an Eden 
fairer. Henry Clay hoeing corn saw crowds listening to him 
and hanging on his words. When Disraeli first spoke in the 
House of Commons he was laughed down, but he said, in 
fierce resolution, “The day is coming when you will hear 
me,” and that day came when every seat was filled when 
he spoke. 

Christine Nilsson selling flowers at a county fair dreamed 
of a day when she would charm the listening crowds with 
her voice. 

It says in the Bible, “Abraham endured as seeing him 
who is invisible.” Again, “Moses went out not knowing 
whither he went,” and in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
“These all died not having obtained the promises.” 

Imagination is God whispering to the human soul what 
shall be when time and the divine resources have accom- 
plished their perfect work in man. 


Man’s Gift from God 


Men have told us of a premonitory sense, a divinity that 
stirs within that shows us the glorious goal. Such an one 
can see completion where others see only chaos; fruit as 
others behold only the shriveled seed; waving grain, when 
others are depressed by cloud and rain. 

The wisdom in books, the appreciation of the things that 
touch the soul, the great reaches of the imagination—these 
are the finer things. And as we have journeyed along the 
ways of life, the pathway of the finer things has crossed 
our road but we are too busy to make excursion in that 
direction; we were more concerned about the fiercer pas- 
sion and the more brilliant coloring. We pushed the better 
book aside that we might be inflamed by the more sensuous 
novel, we disdained poetry and art as the refuge of the 
dreamer, and the effeminate; we surrendered our imagina- 
tion to the man who made us pay money for the privilege. 
Then before we were aware, age crept on, senses became 
dull, middle age engulfed us, and life spread before us as a 
barren waste. The finer things of the spirit have faded, the 
unfulfilled dream ‘seemed only a hopeless quest, and our life 
that was meant to be rich and full and happy, stored with 
treasures of sound and sense is drab and dull and discon- 
solate because memory has stored nothing against that time 
when we must live in the days that are no more. 
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Civil and Ecclesiastical 


Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington, D. C., Broadcasts “The Contribution 
of the Church to the Problems of American Democracy”* 


Turspay, Juty 4, we celebrated the one hundred sixty- 
third anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. In 
the spirit of that day and of that document I come to speak 
with you this afternoon on “The Contribution of the Church 
to the Problems of American Democracy.” ‘By the word 
“Church” I refer to organized Christianity of all types. By 
the term “Democracy” I mean our constitutional form of 
representative government. 

There are four conceptions of the relation of church and 
state. First, that the church is above the state, as in eccle- 
siastically dominated countries. Second, that the church is 
alongside the state, as in state-church countries. Third, that 
the state is above the church, as in totalitarian countries. 
Fourth, that the church is separate from the state, as in our 
country—a free church in a free state. Both being free insti- 
tutions, they may make free contributions to each other. 

Listen to a moment of history. The logic of Aristotle and 
the moral power of Christianity were much more influential 
in the minds of those who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than French political theory of that day. Without 
a like moral, religious, and altruistic outlook among the 
leaders of our generation the principles which were laid 
down 163 years ago and which have guided us from liberty 
to liberty can neither be grasped nor upheld. With ethical 
and moral training increasingly subtracted from college and 
university, the role of the church has expanded tremendously 
in the future of democracy. There are at least four contri- 
butions which the church should make, and which many 
among us believe the church alone can make. 


Number One 

First, the church must be the spear point in the struggle 
for human freedom. We hear much today and we probably 
will hear more tomorrow about freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and freedom of worship. These three mutually 
defend each other, but freedom of speech and of press are 
safeguarded ultimately by freedom of worship. But freedom 
of worship does not mean freedom from worship. It means 
freedom to worship. When freedom to worship goes, the final 
bulwark of social liberty has departed—that spirit which 
inspires a bill of rights. 

Cardinal Newman is quoted as having said, “Not a man 
in Europe now, who talks bravely against the church, but 
owes it to the church that he can talk at all.” Elbert Hub- 
bard hardly can be accused of religious favoritism, but in 
writing about Martin Luther and his contribution to modern 
civilization, he uses these strong words, “He fought free- 
dom’s fight with all the weapons God had given him; and 
for the liberty we now enjoy, in great degree, we are debtors 
to Martin Luther.” Hear the words of Professor Albert 
Einstein, “Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution 
came in Germany I looked to the universities to defend it, 
knowing that they had always boasted of their devotion to 
the cause of truth; but, no, the universities immediately 
were silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers, whose flaming editorials in days gone by had 
proclaimed their love of freedom; but they, like the uni- 
versities, were silenced in a few short weeks. Then I looked 
to the individual writers, who as literary guides of Germany, 
had written much and often concerning the place of free- 
dom in modern life; but they too were mute. Only the 


*Senator James J. Davis, Pennsylvania, received the consent of the 
Senate of the United States to have Dr. Blackwelder’s discourse printed 
in the Congressional Recora. 
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church stood squarely across the 
path of Hitler’s campaign for sup- 
pressing truth. I never had any spe- 
cial interest in the church before, 
but now I feel a great affection and =™® 
admiration because the church alone 

has had the courage and persistence 

to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom.” 

How is the church to be the spear point in the struggle 
for freedom in our country? Let us see. The Declaration 
of Independence asserts that all men are created equal. That 
obviously cannot mean physical nor intellectual equality. 
I suppose it means equality before the law. But is that 
fundamental? 

The only essential equality, of which an oath in court 
may be a symbol, is equality before God. In a Washington, 
D. C., church among the members received one Sunday 
morning were a Chinese laundryman and Charles Evans 
Hughes, who was then Secretary of State. In welcoming 
them, the pastor said, “The ground is level at the foot of the 
Cross.” The church has called this basic democracy the 
universal priesthood of believers. Because men are equal 
before the Supreme Judge of the universe, they have the 
right to equality before the laws, courts, and judges of men; 
they also have the right to education so they may move 
toward equality of opportunity; they have the right to free- 
dom of conscience and speech—because they are sons of 
God. 

The essence of personal freedom is not the right to do what 
you please—that may be slavery. Personal freedom is the 
power to do what you ought. Social freedom is the environ- 
ment and atmosphere to make this personal freedom more 
largely possible. Social freedom, therefore, means equality 
of opportunity. 

When the conviction of equality before God departs from 
the popular mind or that conviction grows dim, the basis of 
equality before the law and the reason for equality of op- 
portunity are gone. It is the church’s business to keep this 
conviction steadily to the forefront today. 


‘DR. OSCAR F. 
BLACK WELDER 


Number Two 

How is the church to be the spear point in the struggle for 
human freedom? By using freedom of worship to call men 
to enter this democratic priesthood of believers. By laying 
the mind of Christ radiantly alongside this distorted earth 
until men, tortured by the difference, rise up to build the 
kingdom. By bringing problems that crush human life under 
the searching light of Jesus and at the same time keeping 
the splendor of the Eternal God in the souls of men no 
matter how long our social hopes are frustrated or delayed. 

But observe now, as a second consideration, that the 
church only can be the spear point of freedom as it inter- 
prets the mind of Christ and there can be no freedom with- 
out justice. So the second contribution of the church to 
American democracy is to keep the mind of Christ infused 
in the minds of men so that their sense of justice may be 
sharp and dependable. 

The practical expression of justice for the average man 
is known as the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have them. do unto you.” Few influences have trou- 
bled men morally more than that statement. Yes, Jesus 
taught it—but to His disciples who knew Him and thus had 
the way opened and the power provided by which to live ~ 
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on the higher levels of life, not the lower or the average. 
You see this Golden Rule can be applied on all levels in 
life—even by dope fiends and gangsters. 

This rule can be most selfishly followed. Why do persons 
of comfortable circumstances so frequently become cold and 
indifferent to others? I think the answer is simple. They 
don’t want much back from men, and so they give little of 
themselves to men. 

This rule puts a man and his own wishes at the center of 
all his thinking: “Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” So a man himself becomes the measurement 
and the yardstick of all he wants and gives. 

Principles are higher than rules, so I propose to you the 
“Diamond Principle.” No dope fiend can practice that. It 
takes a man out of the center of his thinking and provides 
a higher measurement than his own so easily influenced 
conception of what is right and wrong. This Diamond Prin- 
ciple reads: Do unto others as Jesus would have you do 
unto them. There’s a measurement that lifts a man out of 
himself into ageless principles. 

An American newspaper recently commented editorially 
that the only appeal beyond the United States Supreme 
Court is the appeal to the future, where new conditions bring 
new duties. But there is an appeal beyond that—namely, to 
the past, present, and future. That is the ultimate. That 
is God. 

A man who is only just will soon be less than just. A man 
who is only square will soon be less than square. Justice 
does not have the power to keep its own tools sharpened. 
Who shall say what justice is? Who really knows? Love 
and God are emphatically necessary in one’s consciousness 
in order to keep alive the desire for justice and. to keep 
one’s mind alert to what justice is. Love and God meet in 
Jesus and climax in His Cross. There is, therefore, one 
basic social need in the world—justice through Jesus. 

For only Christ can set men free 
And give them vision new; 

Grant us our fairest dream to see, 
O land where dreams come true. 


Contribution Number Three 

If the church is thus the prophet of freedom and the pro- 
moter of justice, it follows that the church, when true to 
her mission, holds the key to the functioning of a democratic 
society. So her third contribution to America is to offer the 
cement to hold society together and make possible govern- 
ment by the people. 

I use just here an illustration I proposed last summer in 
this service for which I am indebted to a discriminating 
friend. He suggests a little word of five letters by which 
to deseribe the present world situation. That word is 
“S-p-l-i-t.” The world is split vertically into nations; na- 
tions are split horizontally into races; races are split obliquely 
into classes; within classes homes are split as the increasing 
divorce rate indicates; within homes are what the psychol- 
ogists call split personalities. In other words, we have been 
leaving out a kind of cement necessary to hold life together. 

So every conceivable device is being used around the 
world to hold nations together within themselves. Maintain- 
ing national unity in most nations today is a difficult pro- 
cedure. Possibly this largely accounts for the use of 
propaganda. 

No government can succeed long without social unity and 
the task is how to achieve it. Can it come by the use of 
physical force? Or by putting an increasing number on the 
public treasuries? Or by inciting one nation’s feeling against 
another? Or arousing fears against all others in order to 
awaken loyalty to home government? 

Many among us believe that whatever governmental meas- 
ures are imperative, the cement also necessary to hold 
society constructively together and make government pos- 
sible is religion. The word religion, which has often been 
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made a cause for human division, really means a bond or 
tie-back, uniting a man to God, to his fellow men everywhere 
and becoming his inward tie, his integrating principle, sus- 
taining his own life to prevent a split personality. Such 
religion is more than a principle, a thesis, a set of rules, 
abstract righteousness, or social tradition. Religion at its 
best centers in a person—Jesus Christ, Who, with His uniting 
and transforming spirit of brotherhood is able to hold men 
together of varied backgrounds and make possible the very 
existence of society. Christ is the undergirding reality 
which makes the world real. 

George Washington saw this as he confessed to the Con- 
stitutional Convention: “There can be no government with- 
out morality, there can be no morality without religion, there 
can be no religion without God.” But George Washington 
saw more than that, for he was a vestryman of a Christian 
Church. I believe he felt what we feel—that the problem 
is how to make God real, vivid, vital, or, if I may dare use 
the word, how to make God practical. There’s where Jesus 
comes in. He is as practical as it is possible for God to be. 
So He is God’s Word to man in every area of man’s life. 

I wish I had the power both of thought and of expression 
to make you see and feel deeply this afternoon what Jesus 
and the kingdom of God could do for our broken and 
harassed world. Here is the greatest social conception that 
ever entered human history, by which the nations of the 
world may conserve their best traditions and cultures, but 
find a way and a spirit to transcend all that now divides and 
alienates them. Here is the loyalty strong enough, intel- 
ligent enough, moral enough, great enough to overcome 
racial bitterness, national narrowness, and economic jeal- 
ousies. Here is society’s cement. 


Contribution Number Four 


And now, as I close for today, I suggest that the church’s 
fourth contribution is to produce men and women of depend- 
able character, capable of self-government, able to think 
not only technically but morally on public questions. Free- 
dom does not rest upon law but upon men, for men make, 
obey, or break laws. Justice is not the foundation of society 
—men who do justly are that foundation. Men of great 
genius may be admired; men of great wealth may be envied; 
men of great power may be feared; only men of great char- 
acter are trusted—for upon them democracy rests. Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people will 
perish from the earth unless the average man has a larger 
degree of moral dependability. The church’s greatest con- 
tribution to democracy is to produce men and women of 
character. 

What are some of the moral and spiritual principles which 
enter the making of dependable men? 

Democracy rests upon co-operation and mutual confidence 
which, in turn, rest upon the decrease of human selfishness. 
A recent president of the United States is supposed to have 
used these words, “When a majority of the people move 
selfishly in the same direction at the same time, democracy 
is doomed.” Many within hearing of my voice may be 
amazed to know that they are living, probably unconsciously, 
on the doctrine of economic determinism, taught by Karl 
Marx. I ask you, do you have any social interests beyond 
your own income and comfort and giving a bit of charity? 
Do you belong to any civic association, any educational 
association, any church? A man who is only stirred when 
his own income and comfort are at stake is building his life 
on the principle of economic determinism no matter what 


_his political label may be. Such persons take out of society 
. more than they put in and are making it very difficult for 


democracy to work. The Cross of Christ in a man’s life is 
the only real method to reduce selfishness in his life. Un- 
changed people can wreck the values of the finest social 
system in the world. 
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The Essentials of a Christian Home 


Wuat a beautiful picture of 
a happy, Christian wedding! 
Here we see the founding of 
a home that will be the ves- 
tibule leading into heaven. 

Time and time again in 
trying to list the essentials 
of a Christian home, my 
thoughts returned to the 
foundation of that home. The 
principals, that is the man 
and his wife, must be Chris- 
tian pals. Hear God say 
(Psalm 127: 1): “Except the 
Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 

All young people have 
dreamed or still dream of 
founding a home. That is 
natural and quite all right. 
There is a saying that all true 
marriages are made in heaven. 
I for one sincerely and truly 
believe just that. Membership 
here at Messiah Lutheran 
Church has taught me much. 
One thought especially has 


By Miss LILLIAN GIMBEL* 


THE WEDDING 


Lorp, Who at Cana’s wedding feast 
Didst as a guest appear, 

Thou dearer far than earthly guest; 
Vouchsafe Thy presence here; 

For holy Thou indeed dost prove 
The marriage vow to be, 

Proclaiming it a type of love 
Between the Church and Thee; - 


The holiest vow that man can make, 
The golden thread in life, 

The bond that none may dare to break, 
That bindeth man and wife; 

Which, blessed by Thee, whate’er betides, 
No evil shall destroy, 

Through care-worn days each care divides, 
And doubles every joy. 


On those, who at Thine altar kneel, 
O Lord, Thy blessing pour, 

That each may wake the other’s zeal 
To love Thee more and more; 

O grant them here in peace to live, 
In purity and love, 

And, this world leaving, to receive 
A crown of life above. 


breaking up and the roads 
were well-nigh impassable. 
At one crossroad he read 
this sign: “Take care which 
rut you choose; you will be 
in it for the next twenty-five 
miles.” To one who marries 
a non-Christian, shall we say: 
“Take care which rut you 
choose; you may be in it for 
the next twenty-five years.” 


Family Prayers 


I am so glad Jesus attended 
the wedding at Cana. His 
blessing was surely on that 
bride and groom. Be sure 
Jesus attends your wedding 
and that He can and will 
bless your union because two 
believers’ hearts are united in 
His name and according to 
His will and purpose. 


“Two volumes bound in one 
complete; 

With thrilling story, old but 
sweet; 


put a rosy hue to all life. 

That is that God has a plan, 

a purpose, a blueprint pre- 

pared for every true believer, for every Christian. Only 
our willful disobedience can spoil or mar that plan. 


The Home 


As a Christian, marry a Christian and then only when 
you are sure it is according to God’s will and purpose. For 
some, God has prepared a Christian helpmate. For some, 
God has charted a solitary course. 

“They twain shall be one flesh” is Biblical, not magical. 
Never marry with the thought that after marriage he or she 
will be different. A ceremony does not remake a person. 
If a play is going badly because the actors are not good, you 
cannot solve the problem by merely changing the scenery. 

I am thinking now of a young woman acquaintance. She 
is not an active Christian nor a member of a church. Yet 
her early Christian training made her want a church wed- 
ding. She wanted to be married by a minister. Her fiance 
was not a Christian. He was a man used to having his own 
way and given to drink, as she explained it, in a very, very 
mild way. They were married New Year’s Day, with a 
beautiful church wedding. Four months later they sep- 
arated, he resentful at having lost his so-called freedom and 
she disillusioned, heartsick and disappointed. A divorce has 
been started after four months of married life. There is 
one divorce in every seven marriages here in America. Can 
we see unhappy children brought up in homes where 
bickering, hate, spite, and sin prevail? Picture thousands 
of homes founded upon a marriage of the ungodly or where 
only one was a Christian. A church wedding is not enough. 

One of our leading university presidents tells us one 
spring-time he was in the north of Canada when frost was 


* Miss Gimbel writes THe LurHeran concerning this article: ‘‘About 
a year ago the writer was assigned the subject for a Luther League 
topic. After the meeting, one of the sponsors suggested that we type 
the talk and send it to you with the possibility that it might be of some 
interest to readers of THe LuTHERAN.’ 


St. 2, Godfrey Thring, 1882. 


No title needs the cover fair, 
Adelaide Thrupp, 1853. 


Two golden hearts are 
blended there.” 

Remember, “Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” (Psalm 127: 1.) 

Having established a Christian home, how may we main- 
tain it? The first thought is by family worship. Jesus said 
(Matthew 18: 20): “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Where 
husband and wife are Christian, they may worship together, 
morning and evening. They should read the scriptures to- 
gether, pray together. “Light for Today,” “Streams in the 
Desert” or any one of a number of fine books may be used 
to help develop the thoughts expressed in the Bible read- 
ings for the day. 

I know a couple who are a little past middle age and who 
have lived a happy married life. Every morning at seven 
o’clock you will find both of them in the kitchen. The wife 
is making breakfast and the husband is reading the Bible 
aloud. Preparations are so arranged that both may kneel 
down at a kitchen chair for prayer. There are no interrup- 
tions or distractions in these early morning devotions. They 
start the day right. It is a joy to visit in their home. Re- 
member, both are Christians. 

On the day of Pentecost the disciples “were all with one 
accord in one place.” They received the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit descending with power in their lives. The Christian 
family which gathers with one accord in one place for 
family worship will receive the blessing. Let us picture 
Lydia, a seller of purple, a wealthy and successful business 
woman. She and her household were baptized. Hear Paul 
say (Acts 16: 13) “and on the Sabbath day we went out of 
the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be 


. made.” Lydia and her household, with one accord and in 


one place, were worshiping God. 

The essentials of a Christian home are a Christian founda- 
tion, family worship and now, private, individual worship. 
Psalm 128: 1 reads: “Blessed is every one that feareth the 
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Lord; that walketh in his ways.” Millions are losing God 
by dropping the means of grace. Let us continue our daily 
devotions, our closet prayers. We want a Christian home. 
Having founded a Christian home, will it remain Christian? 
Only so long as each one in the home is Christian—is fol- 
lowing Christ. Do we spend even five minutes a day on the 
careful nurture of our inner lives? Let us individually 
read the scriptures, individually pray the closet prayer. 
“Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord; that walketh 
in his ways.” 


Church Membership 


The fourth essential of a Christian home is church at- 
tendance. Let every family have a church home and attend 
every possible service. In church the Word is taught. In 
church we worship together. Worship is an experience that 
rebukes the evil in one’s life. In church we are strength- 
ened and encouraged by a rich Christian fellowship. Each 
member should be actively interested in at least one or- 
ganization of the church—Light Brigade, Choir, Ushers, 
Missionary Society, Luther League, Ambassador’s Club, 
Leadership Training Class, Evangelistic Committee, Sun- 
day School, Food, Faith and Fun. There is so much to be 
done! 

Some may say, “All that is fine—marry a Christian part- 
ner, with God’s benediction, establish a family altar, wor- 
ship God in secret, attend church and be active in her pro- 
gram and your home will remain Christian and happy. 
But, what if I am now living in a home where with one 
accord all are not Christian?” And to you I say, do the 
same things! All of them. They may not participate in the 
family worship, but you may still pray and live and work 
and it may be they will hear and heed the Lord’s call 
through you. 


THE NATION’S PRAYER 


By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


SOMEWHERE in God’s good book I read 
That God is love. With loving care 
He gives to me the things I need, 
And promises to answer prayer. 


He gave to me the land I love, 
Where I might happy be, and free, 

And looking from His throne above 
Keeps constant vigil over me. 


He filled the land with love and song; 
And happy voices shout with glee 

As on thy march, a mighty throng, 
Secure in peace and liberty. 


They love the old red, white, and blue, 
And day by day they see it wave; 

And daily do they pray anew: 
“Dear Lord, our country bless and save. 


“T.et war and conflict cease to be; 

Make peace and happiness to dwell 
Within each heart eternally 

That joyous songs of praise may swell. 


‘Unto Thy throne our hearts we turn, 

And pray that Thou would’st make us brave; 
Let patriotic ardor burn; 

Our country’s flag, long let it wave. 


“Fill Thou our hearts with burning zeal 
For God, our country, and our home; 
Help us to work for common weal; 
Reign Thou within our hearts alone.” 
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“THE LUTHERAN” IN PRISON 


Orten the Circulation Manager of Tue LutHeran has re- 
ferred to the journal in English of the United Lutheran 
Church in America as an “assistant to the pastor.” He has 
had in mind the fact that the information and inspiration 
which its articles provide for its readers complement the 
sermons and the impressions of the pastor which are made 
in the homes of the people. But occasionally the journal 
represents almost entirely its sender. For example, copies 
are sent to charitable and penal institutions for the use 
of patients and prisoners. One subscription is assigned to the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. The re- 
ception given it there is indicated by the following letter 
received from Protestant Chaplain Robert J. Nicholl: 


Department of Justice 
UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


June 20, 1939 
THE LUTHERAN, 


1228 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

“For some time you have been kind enough to furnish us with 
copies of your religious papers for distribution to the inmates of 
this institution. 

“I am happy to report that your publications are looked for- 
ward to with real anticipation by the men here. Many men have 
reported having received real: inspiration from the reading of 
your paper. 

“Your paper is distributed regularly each Sunday morning 
just after the services, and I have asked the men to whom it is 
given to pass it on to other men, and thus we are able to have 
one paper serve many men. 

“I want to thank you in the name of the men of the institution 
for your kindness in forwarding these papers. 

“Sincerely, 
“THE CHAPLAIN.” 


Quite frequently people regret their inability to exercise 
Christian influence because of lack of contacts or of “slow- 
ness of speech.” The complaint thus described could often 
be removed were they to authorize Tue Lutueran to speak 
for them in institutions, libraries, and even among the fam- 
ilies in their community. Many pastors would be glad to 
have subscriptions which might be used by them in their 
visiting. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Dr. Goutp WIcKEY, executive secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church, recently stated 
that “One hundred years ago Horace Mann called upon the 
American people to expand our public school system, with 
the prophecy that nine tenths of our crime would disappear. 
The American people have responded nobly and yet, in 
spite of our great public school system, our crime has in- 
creased during the past hundred years more than 500 per 
cent. 

“Mducation to be effective must not neglect the most im- 
portant phase of the child’s inheritance, namely, religion. 
The cultivation of the intellect is not sufficient. Apart from 
religion, education, in the words of Cardinal Newman of 
his ‘Idea of a University,’ gives ‘no command over the pas- 
sions, no influential motives, no vivifying principles.’ ” 


Many people in ordinary circumstances are millionaires 
of cheerfulness, They make their neighborhood brighter, 
happier, and a better place to live in, by their presence; 
they raise the value of every lot for blocks around them. 

2 é —Anon. 
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EYE BEAMS 


WE conFeEss that the desire to attract the attention of our 
readers led us to use the phrase “Eye Beams” as the sub- 
ject of this editorial. The verse which Matthew recorded 
from our Lord’s “Sermon on the Mount” is really in mind: 
“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
Moffat’s translation is very graphic: it reads: “Why note 
the splinter in your brother’s eye and fail to see the plank 
in your own eye?” 

In any event, what Jesus sought to impress upon His 
disciples were the errors of judgment that are the results 
of prejudice. The particular situations that were in mind 
are not given by St. Matthew in his Chapter 7, but we know 
of occasions where the exhortation obviously applied. The 
attitude of the Pharisee who thanked God he was not as 
other men are, and of the Levite who “went by on the other 
side” from the man fallen among thieves are cases. In a 
broader way, the national attitude of the Jews relative to 
Gentiles and Samaritans was based on prejudice. Again and 
again this racial and religious narrowness was sternly re- 
buked by the Messiah to the Jews. A “holier than thou” 
state of mind makes equitable judgment an impossibility. 
One does not even begin to weigh conditions on their merits 
because the idea dominates that the situation does not 
deserve betterment. 

Unfortunately the trait continues to blind the eyes of 
persons otherwise capable and eager to do good. It can be 
detected among members of congregations, where economic, 
or social bias interferes with sound appreciation of char- 
acter and congenial fellowship. And let it not be assumed 
that only the rich and socially prominent have beams in 
their eyes. Thoughtful pastors observe quite as much 
jealousy and misunderstanding among parishioners that 
deemed themselves poor as among those in better circum- 
stances. 

But the farthest extended effects of prejudice are such 
as spring from race and religion. We have instances in 
which some small group, a mere handful of people, become 
convinced that their tenets are entirely right, and that 
whoever disagrees with any of them is wrong in every 
respect. One thinks of bitter controversies that have brought 
schisms into congregations and denominations, some of them 
becoming chronic and extending from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Can eye-beam blindness be cured? We suspect that it 
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will yield to treatment once the person so afflicted becomes 
aware of his disability. The problem lies in giving visability 
to the obstruction that makes the person’s or the party’s 
vision partial, distorted and misleading. One wonders what 
optometric standards of measurement could be adopted. 

We believe that one basis of judgment that could be 
widely used can be derived by applying the perceptions of 
ownership. Surely the claim to have the mind of God rel- 
ative to others than oneself would seem incongruous and 
even irreverent. When some religious group concludes that 
it is the only possessor of divine guidance and the only 
steward of divine grace, its leaders and members might 
well inquire what peculiar merit was theirs, on account of 
which God the Creator and Father of us all conferred upon 
them so great a merit and such favoritism. 

The accident of birth or of class becomes a vision-injuring 
beam when it is made the basis of ownership. Americans 
are often said to “strut” among other nationalities as if they 
were the last good and perfect gift of God to the earth. Of 
course the last word in beam blindness is that of caste. The 
Brahmin in India, the scholar in China, the Samurai in 
Japan, and some of the priest class in Christian circles 
should suspect themselves of distorted judgment because 
they see so little of value in vast numbers of their fel- 
low men. It is the one disqualification for real Christianity 
that is next to the one unforgivable sin. It explains a cer- 
tain smug complacency on the part of those Jews of Jesus’ 
day “who had no dealings with the Samaritans.” It was in 
the mind of Robert Burns when he wrote the lines: 

“Q would some god the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 


“TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE” 


WHEN on July 22 our morning paper carried the announce- 
ment that an agreement was imminent among the nations 
in Europe, whereby war would be outlawed for twenty- 
five years, we deemed it the best news since November 1918 
when the armistice that ended the World War was reported. 
There was, however, something of positiveness lacking 
in the headlines and in the “lead-in” to the account and 
we feared later news would fail to confirm the earlier com- 
munication. Such proved to be the case. Within a few 
hours denials from London, Berlin and Warsaw set the 
world back into its attitude of anxiety. 

We have two reasons for editorial reference to the in- 
cident. One is the reaction of the “average man” to the 
declaration of an agreement. On the street car and in the 
stores where the headline was mentioned there was a feel- 
ing of relief and of rejoicing. No one with good sense on 
the western side of the Atlantic wants war. The consensus 
of opinion is that war need not occur, if reason rather than 
personal and racial ambitions have permission to function. 
Persons in authority had best heed this popular sentiment. 

In the second place, one cannot but feel that the Amer- 
ican press tends to excite feelings of hostility rather than 
to encourage the patience required for settlements by 
negotiations. The term applied to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
—appeasement—is not free from irritation. As used in the 
United States, especially as it is portrayed by some of our 
cartoonists, the impression is conveyed that one or the other 
of the great nations lacks courage. In our judgment, a too 
large number of news commentators take every opportunity 
to nag one or another of those involved in present inter- 
national disagreements to such self-assertion as must call 
for a counter bluff. Next is war. 

There have been great wrongs committed which must be 
righted, and they will be either by diplomacy or by a war. 
They can be adjusted by conferences. One devoutly hopes 
that our American press will not accept a role long ascribed 
to Rome’s emperor Nero, who is said to have set his city 
on fire and then fiddled happily while it burned. 
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eACROSS THE *“DESK 


WE ARE indebted to the thoughtfulness of Pastor Henry 
Manken, Jr., of Washington, D. C., for a copy of a very 
interesting pamphlet in which are some outstanding facts of 
the history of American Methodism. It was, of course, occa- 
sioned by the recent “uniting conference” which was held 
in Kansas City last June. The writer is Harry E. Woolever, 
long known as the Washington correspondent for Method- 
ism and for religious news in general. 

Mr. Woolever’s pamphlet begins with a brief reference to 
the establishment of Methodism in England, but he passes 
very rapidly to the followers of John Wesley resident in 
America. As occurred in several communions in North 
America, the establishment of the United States as an in- 
dependent government required changes in ecclesiastical 
connections with European churches that had been satisfac- 
tory prior to the Revolutionary War. So far as the Meth- 
odist Church was concerned, it became a distinctly American 
body through action by a “first” General Conference that 
assembled in Baltimore, Md., in 1784. A rapid increase in 
membership and in influence followed. But in 1830 the body 
was divided on the question of lay participation in the gov- 
ernment and the Methodist Protestant group detached itself. 


Bishop Andrew’s Marriage 

A much more serious division occurred in 1844. Mr. 
Woolever’s statement concerning this reads as follows: “The 
days of great sorrow in Methodism came in 1844 and 1845. 
They were days when honest, able, and devout men were 
striving to preserve the Methodist Church. Among the great 
Methodist leaders, who understood the difficulties of the 
situation, the separation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was not a 
movement to divide the Church geographically.” 

The controversies in which the slavery question figured 
became acute through one man’s marriage. “Bishop Andrew,” 
we quote, “was a timid and peaceful bishop who would 
have withdrawn from the episcopacy on his own desire, 
regardless of slavery, had he not been caught by cir- 
cumstances of which he, at first, was not conscious.” He was 
not aware when he started for the General Conference of 
1844 that he would be the subject of any special official 
discussion. “But because in 1844 he had married a wife 
who owned slaves—a fact which became the focal point of 
the issue despite certain extenuating circumstances con- 
nected with his acquisition of slaves—he became the human 
and ecclesiastical center of the most serious and far-reach- 
ing problem confronting the prolonged General Conference.” 


Willing to Resign 


Dr. Woolever says in his narrative that the bishop would 
gladly have solved the problem by resigning his office, but 
he was quickly convinced that his withdrawal would not 
carry wtih it the withdrawal of the issue itself. The fact 
was that there were two parties in the country, one favoring 
the abolition of slavery and the other determined to retain 
it as an institution. Between these two extremes was the 
great mass of the people who dreaded the possibility that a 
division of the Union would be involved in its final settle- 
ment. 1844 and 1845 were more than a decade removed 
from 1861, when the North and the South resorted to the 
arbitrament of war to settle the slavery question, but the 
institution had already excited differences of opinion to 
an extent that the Methodist Church was brought to a point 
where it did divide, the separation being the only “peace- 
able” relationship which was left after weeks spent by the 
General Conference on the discussion of the issues involved 
in the case of Bishop Andrew. 


Almost a hundred years elapsed before the divisions in 
Methodism of 1830 and 1844-45 could be replaced by union. 
Perhaps the interval of time which was necessary to bridge 
the division is an indication of the importance which a great 
humanitarian problem can attain in the sphere of political 
action by groups of Christian citizens. Some people say 
that problems such as was slavery belong to the domain of 
the civil power and that the church not only can, but should, 
avoid becoming involved in the partisanships of such ques- 
tions. But so long as Christians must live in the world and 
subject themselves to its industrial, economic, and civic reg- 
ulations, there will always be conditions as to which mem- 
bers of the church must give expression to their convictions 
in and through their state. Where there are basic differences 
of conviction, divisions are likely to result. They are the 
inevitable productions of active sincerity. 


The Bishop Steps In 

Amon the news of the week of July 22, which the sec- 
ular press of America deemed of more than local interest, 
was the visit and speech of a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Chicago. The occasion, as described in a Philadelphia jour- 
nal, was a mass meeting of stockyard workers, which was 
in charge of the leaders of their union, in connection with 
the call of a nation-wide strike. The bishop is reported to 
have defended “labor’s right to organize and improve its 
economic condition.” “It was said to be the first time in 
the history of the Midwest C. I. O. that a high dignitary of 
the Catholic Church had participated in a C. I. O. rally.” 
A picture of the bishop and the head of the C. I. O. shaking 
hands accompanied the news story. 

It must be said for the Chicago prelate that he can claim 
instructions from the Vatican and some authorization by 
the American hierarchy for his appearance and statements. 
Under what is technically titled Catholic Action, the Roman 
Catholic Church announces its approval of labor organiza- 
tions. The movement goes back to Leo XIII, who was ex- 
traordinarily concerned about social adjustments and issued 
in 1888 an encyclical on true liberty (Rerum Novarum). 
Forty years later Pius XI recalled and expanded this docu- 
ment so that it now defines a definite project of the Vatican. 
The formation of labor unions (with a priest as chaplain) 
is advocated. 

One easily imagines the benefits that can be derived when 
the ideas and the purposes of the Christian religion dominate 
and inspire the relations among laborers, among employers 
and between laborers and employers. The will of God is 
expressed by our Lord’s teaching and the divine blessing 
rests upon those who are sincerely obedient to Him. It is 
not surprising that groups of Christian workmen or of 
Christian employers should be inspired when the teachings 
of Jesus are presented for their guidance by one deemed 
authorized to represent His will. 

But the record of the Roman Catholic Church in relation 
to people engaged in industry does not substantiate its claims 
to be the arbiter of the problems incident to earning the cost 
of an adequate living. Even where its influence is unopposed 
there is no evidence of interest in the economic uplift of the 
masses of the people. The fact is that the demands of the 
Church when unlimited by Protestant neighbors become 
such as to impoverish the people and render them the vassals 
of industrial exploiters. The cost of baptisms, marriages, 
masses and other services was a scandal. Death-bed pen- 
ances took the form of bequests to the church. Any coun- 
try long dominated by the Roman hierarchy proves the 
above comments. Maybe Catholic Action is a corrective but 
there is nothing so far to commend it. To date the church’s 
aid costs far, far too much to be acceptable. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“LET THY MERCIFUL EARS, O LORD, 
BE OPEN TO THE PRAYERS OF THY 
HUMBLE SERVANTS.” 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way; 
Guide of the nations from the night pro- 
found 
Into the glory of the perfect day; 
Rule in our hearts, that we may ever be 
Guided and strengthened and upheld by 
Thee. 


We are of Thee, the children of Thy love, 

The brothers of Thy well-beloved Son; 
Descend, O Holy Spirit, like a dove, 

Into our hearts, that we may be as one; 
As one with Thee, to whom we ever tend; 
As one with Him, our Brother and our 

Friend. 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 
One in our love of all things sweet and 
fair 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 
One with the grief that trembleth into 
prayer. 
One in the power that makes the children 
free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow Thee. 


O clothe us with Thy heavenly armour, 
Lord, 
Thy trusty shield, Thy sword of love 
divine; 
Our inspiration be Thy constant word; 
We ask no victories that are not thine: 
Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be; 
Enough to know that we are serving Thee. 
—J. W. Chadwick. 


LORA’S BEAN BAG 
By Eva O. B. Gilbert 


How such a roly-poly little girl could 
run about all the time was a wonder. But 
Lora simply could not sit still for long. 
That was why she loved her bean bag 
better than her dolls. She had to be care- 
ful not to break the dolls, and they always 
sat about very quietly, anyway. But the 
bean bag! She could toss that up into the 
air and run to catch it; and if she did miss 
it, it did not matter. It was almost more 
fun to do that, and see it fall down in a 
little heap. 

Besides that, it really was a very nice 
bean bag. It had a blue-and-white-checked 
gingham cover, just like one of Lora’s 
rompers. And it was full of smooth, round, 
white beans. Lora knew, because she had 
seen mother put them in, and then sew 
up the corner of the bag. And even 
though the beans were out of sight now, 
she could feel them through the gingham, 
and, of course, they must still be just as 
white. 

One day Lora’s mother was helping her 
to play with the bean bag. Suddenly she 
cried: : 

“O Lora, this bean bag is getting worn 
out! We'll have to make another.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON . 


“No, no!” cried Lora, shaking her head. 
“T don’t want another bag, Mother; I want 
to keep this one!” 

That very day the bean bag caught on 
a sharp twig that stuck out of the little 
pear tree in the yard, and Lora had to 
stand on tipetoe and pull and pull to get 
it down. At last the twig gave way, and 
the bag tumbled into her hands. 

Just then a beautiful yellow butterfly 
came floating past, so near to Lora’s face 
that she was sure she could catch him. 

But she could not quite reach him; so 
as he flew along she ran after him, holding 
her bean bag tight; she did not mean to 
lose that. But she did not see a little 
three-cornered tear in the gingham cover 
of the bag—a tear just large enough to 
let a bean slip through nicely. 

The butterfly kept out of Lora’s reach. 
He flew this way and that, in and out and 
round about, fluttering over the soft earth 
in the garden that Lora’s father had been 
digging up, to plant it with little brown 
seeds. 

At last the butterfly rose higher, and 
flew away altogether. Lora stood still for 
a moment; she wanted very much to cry. 

But then she had her bean bag! 

Why, what—what was the matter? The 
bag was not round or fat or heavy any 
more. It was just an old gingham bag, 
quite empty. Where had all the pretty 
white beans gone? 

Lora ran to mother as fast as she could, 
for now she really was crying; and while 
she ran the sky, too, began to cry, shed- 
ding great, swift drops. Mother saw Lora 
coming; she ran out, picked her up in her 
arms and hurried back to the porch with 
her. As soon as they were under the porch 
roof Lora cried: 

“Mother! Mother! Just see the bean 
bag! What’s the matter with it?” 

Then mother looked at the poor thin 
bean bag that used to be so fat. 

“Your bean bag is torn, dear,” she said, 
“and all the beans have fallen out of it.” 

“Fallen out!” 

Lora had never thought of that. 

“Then please come and help find them, 
Mother.” 

“Oh, no, dear, we can’t go out in this 
rain. Besides, the beans will all be cov- 
ered with dirt. We'll just make another 
bag.” 

“I don’t want another bag,” said Lora; 
“Yd rather have my own old bean bag!” 

But mother only said, “Come indoors 
now, Lora.” 


It rained all that night and all the next — 


day, and the whole day after that. After 
that came a day when the rain stopped, 
but when heavy gray clouds hung over 
everything. One more day, and then the 
bright, warm sunshine returned. Lora’s 
father said that he would like to work in 
the garden, but that the earth there was 
too wet for it. The next day was Sunday, 
so Lora and her mother and father went 
to church in the morning, and to grand- 
mamma’s in the afternoon. The day after 
that father was very tired when he came 


home; and besides, it was too warm to 
work in the garden. 

So just a week had gone by when father 
said, after supper: 

“Coming to help me in the garden, 
Lora?” 

Lora quickly found her rake and the 
paper of brown seeds that father had 
bought on purpose for her. Mother came, 
too, and they all went into the garden. 

What do you suppose they saw there? 

“Why, what’s this?” cried father. 

“Oh, oh, what’s this?” cried Lora. 

“I can guess,” laughed mother. 

There was something in the garden that 
had never been there before—a funny, 
crooked row of little strange plants, grow- 
ing not a bit as plants are expected to 
grow, one after another in a straight line. 
This line ran in and out and round about, 
just as a little girl runs when she is play- 
ing—or when she is chasing a butterfly. 

“They look like beans,” said father, 
puzzled. 

“They are beans,” said mother; “smooth, 
round, white beans, that used to be sewed 
up in a gingham bag.” 

“Mother!” Lora cried. “Do bean-bag 
beans look so after they’re lost?” 

“They do when you lose them in a 
garden,” father answered, smiling. 

“They’re prettier green than white,” 
cried Lora. “I’m glad I lost them!” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


WHATSOEVER THY HAND 
By Anna Brabham Osborne 
(Concluded from last week) 


Lazor hours set at defiance, the young 
men appeared the next morning at seven, 
armed with hammers and saws. The pil- 
lars and the blinds arrived on the minute. 
As the boys worked with a great din of 
hammers, Gary Owen lounged by. Learn- 
ing the meaning of the activity he sneered, 
“Whatsoever thy hand——”’ Then he 
lounged off, but nobody missed him. 

By noon there blossomed down the side 
of the Universal a jaunty arcade. Pillars 
reached from the canopy to the pavement. 
Blinds were partly drawn; tables and 
chairs set back under the shelter. Every- 
thing was ready for business. And the 
business came promptly. With exclama- 
tions of joy the men took possession, or- 
dering liberally from the attractive menu. 

Then into this busy hive there hopped 
a shrieking boy, one foot held up, and 
against the rubber sole of its sandal was 
pressed a board. He was Billy O’Brien, 
a small street vendor of newspapers. 
Throwing himself at Esther, he cried, “It’s 
a nail. I jumped off the shed and see 
what.” 

“A rusty nail!’” breathed Esther, gather- 
ing him close. 

“Bring him in here,” called Alan, put- 
ting his head out of the small enclosure 
dedicated to pharmaceutical work. 
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Esther led small Billy into the work- 
room while Cora and Agnes drew near in 
shocked horror. As Alan slipped off the 
sandal after having freed the board, he 
issued orders. 

“Phone Doctor Nichols at the hospital. 
Find someone with a car to rush us there.” 

Agnes flew to the phone; Cora pleaded 
with the roomful of customers. A young 
man rose from the counter, leaving his 
banana-split melting. “My car is parked 
on Third,” he offered. “Tl get it.” 

Alan probed the wound with a long, 
sharp-pointed instrument, bringing out a 
small disc of rubber. He washed the 
wound with alcohol and swabbed it out 
with iodine. Wrapping the foot in a sec- 
tion of tissue toweling, he picked up the 
small boy and made his way to the pave- 
ment, where a car swirled to a stop. Ina 
trice they were away, a traffic cop stand- 
ing on the running board clearing the 
way with his whistle. 

After several days, when they were 
sure that the dreaded tetanus would not 
develop, Doctor Nichols looked at Alan 
speculatively through his spectacles. “Are 
you a registered pharmacist?” 

“No, sir,’ promptly answered Alan. 

“What is your status at the Universal 
Drugs?” 

“Soda-jerker,” smiled Alan. “Though 
since Mr. Mead’s been sick I’ve been 
pinch-hitting at prescriptions, with Doc- 
tor Carter standing by to back me up. 
I have been working with Doctor Carter 
in his laboratory three evenings a week 
all summer,” he added. 

“Hver have pharmaceutical training?” 

“Well, yes, some. Though I didn’t know 
it for that when I was taking it. I have 
had what Dexter offers in that line. Doc- 
tor Carter thinks it wouldn’t take me long 
at State to fill in gaps, round off corners, 
take the State examination, and qualify as 
a registered pharmacist. Then I could take 
a drug store of my own. I'd like that, sir.” 

“T believe you would do well at it. 
Would you mind going toa Western state?” 

“Oh no, sir,” hastily rejoined Alan. 
“That would be all right.” 

“ye heard that the Universal Drugs 
people are putting in a new store in a 
little up-and-coming town in Idaho this 
fall. They are looking for a bright young 
man to take charge of it. Winslow is 
nestled among sheep ranches, with rich 
mines back in the hills. It is a lively little 
burg. Well,” mused the surgeon, “Mead 
will be back at the Universal pretty soon 
now. Suppose you go down to State and 
try out that registered pharmacist busi- 
ness. 
Winslow.” 

That night Alan told Esther all about 
it, ending with, “Suppose it all works out, 
would you go to Idaho?” 

“You know I would—with you,” Esther 
answered simply, her color mounting, her 
eyes soft. 

And, indeed, it all worked out. Mr. 
Mead was delighted with the prosperity 
of the Universal. He wrote his superior 
all about it. Mr. Lansing came on to see 
for himself, and was charmed with the 
arcade. 

“We'll make a regular feature of these 
in the new stores,” he enthused. “In this 
one we are building at Winslow, Idaho, 
we'll enclose the arcade in glass and run 
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the steam pipes out to it. It gets rather 
cold in Idaho, and the cold months out- 
number the hot ones. The hot drinks and 
the sandwiches will make a hit. And this 
young Evans seems to be just the man 
for the place.” 

There was no trouble about the girls’ 
salaries either. Agnes was taken on as a 
permanent part of the staff. Cora and 
Esther were glad to be released at the 
close of the summer. Indeed, they had 
other business. With Esther’s engagement 
announced before Alan went away to 
State, they were swept into a plethora of 
parties and showers—showers of linen, of 
glass, of what not. 

Mr. Loring accompanied Mr. Lansing to 
Idaho, where he spent a mysterious length 
of time which was not fully explained 
until the young couple arrived in Winslow. 
Within an hour after their arrival a brisk 
young real estate man sought them out at 
their hotel. He wanted to show them a 
house just eompleted. 

“Oh, we can’t start with a whole house,” 
objected Alan. 

“Only come and look at it,’ begged the 
realtor. They agreed reluctantly. 

“Oh-h, how beautiful!” exclaimed Esther 
with a little sigh of renunciation. “Why, 
it is exactly like the little house in the 
bungalow magazine that I admired so 
much,” 

It was, indeed, and with good reason. 
Cora had passed on where it would do 
the most good Esther’s dream of what a 
home could be. 

“Well, now, isn’t that fine,” exulted the 
enthusiastic young realtor, his eyes spark- 
ling. “You know the builder of this house 
wanted _you to see it, and if you liked it 
I was to give you this.” With hardly re- 
pressed ecstasy, he placed a long, legal- 
looking envelope in Esther’s hand. 

Mystified, she opened the sealed and 
ribboned document. Alan peering over 
her shoulder, was the first to derive its 
meaning. “Why, Esther, it is a deed to 
the place from your father. That is what 
he was doing out here so long. Well, I 
must say he is some dad.” 

“T never dreamed of such a thing,” cried 
Esther, dropping down on a built-in seat. 
“We'll have to make good with the Uni- 
versal Drugs now.” 

“You bet we will,” chuckled Alan. 
“And,” he clapped the grinning young 
realtor on the shoulder, “you are invited 
to dinner, one week from tonight, at ——” 
and he looked inquiringly at his wife. 

“The Little Gray Home in the West,” 
quickly supplied Esther out of her dreams. 

—Young People. 


THE SEA 


Micuty, boundless, restless sea; 
Responsive to each whispering breeze; 
Great, majestic, vast, sublime, 
Painter’s copy, poet’s rhyme. 
When the winds in fury rave, 
Answering back with mighty wave; 
Rising mountains capped with snow, 
Falling in vast depths below. 
Spirit of God, draw near to me. 
Teach me the lesson of the sea. 
Whether Thy voice be great or small, 
Make me responsive to Thy call. 
—Loyal Morris Thompson. 
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VACATION PLEASURES 


THE glad vacation time has come, 
When all the children rest 

From their accustomed toil in school, 
And do their very best 

To wear themselves out “having fun,” 
At party, hop and ball, 

Instead of really resting for 
The work to come next fall. 


They do not want the simple life 
That’s found upon the farm, 

And going to bed at nine o’clock 
Has not the slightest charm. 

So they will lead a merry life 
This summer, as a rule, 

And be as tired as they are now 
When they go back to school.—Sel. 


CONTENTMENT RE- 
WARDED 


A WEALTHY man who spent a month at 
a hotel last summer had the same waiter 
during his entire stay. After each meal he 
gave George, the waiter, a tip of one cent. 
Such liberality would have been scorned 
by many a waiter. But George was not 
that kind. His service was always prompt, 
efficient, and courteous. In no way did he 
indicate dissatisfaction. 

At the end of his visit the wealthy guest 
called George and said, “I’ve been giving 
you a tip after each meal, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

“Well, would you mind returning all of 
those tips?” 

The waiter returned with eighty-two 
pennies. Mr. Man put the pennies into his 
purse. Then he gave George a check for 
eighty-two dollars—Exchange. 


SWEETENING MARY 


“IT wan’ a drink,” said baby. 

“Go to the kitchen; Mary will give you 
a drink,” said mother, 

“I don’t want to,” said baby; “Mary is 
cross.” 

“Why, what made her cross?” 

“TI dess I did sumpin’ to her.” 

“Then if you have done something to 
make her cross, you better go and do some- 
thing to sweeten her.” 

Baby thought over it a minute, and then 
trudged to the kitchen. “You are a sweet 
Mary,” he prattled, “and I want to hug 
you.” Mary stopped her work and he 
threw his arms around her neck and kissed 
her, and called her his “dear, sweet Mary.” 
“T love you two hundred bushels,” he said. 

When he came back smiling, mother 
asked: “What did you do to Mary this 
time?” 

“Oh, I sweetened her, I dess,” was the 
reply. —Selected. 


SMILES 


Domestic Science 


“You often cook much more for dinner 
than we use, darling.” 
“Of course! If I didn’t, how could I 
economize by making left-over dishes?” 
—Exchange. 
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COURAGE 


Elijah Makes a Daring Claim and Stand for His God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Kings 18: 30-39. The Sunday School Lesson for August 6 


We NeEveER tire of reading the story of 
Elijah. He was so human, so much like 
us in his reactions when things did not 
go to please him, and yet so different from 
us in his unfailing turning back to God 
as the sure stay of his faith and life. We 
cannot hope to be his peer in devotion to 
God or in record of achievements. He 
towers far aloft in human history; he was 
a man God could use in an emergency 
affecting a nation. His sturdy convictions 
and dauntless courage put him out in front 
among the heroes of faith who stood by 
God in spite of the heavy gloom that 
seemed to shut Him away from the people. 

Idolatry is a power when it gets the first 
place in a people’s loyalty, when it is their 
religion. But idolatry cannot blot out God 
as long as some noble souls, such as Elijah, 
are willing to stand for Him, even though 
it be a lonely stand. Elijah’s risks for 
his God made a hero of him for later cen- 
turies, but caused him to be dubbed a 
fool in his own day. “To beard a lion in 
his den” is no more foolhardy than to 
accuse an all-powerful king to his face; 
but Elijah did the latter most courageously, 
because doing so was part of his service 
as God’s prophet. 


The Crisis 


Elijah had predicted famine as punish- 
ment for Ahab’s playing with paganism. 
The famine came and was disastrous. Ahab 
tried to catch Elijah and kill him, but God 
miraculously saved the prophet. The out- 
come was a demand for a decision as to 
which was better, to worship Baal or to 
worship God. A test was to be made. The 
crisis was on; Israel would turn to God 
and be saved or continue with Baal and 
be lost; God would be reinstated in the 
people’s life, or be utterly driven from 
them. It was too serious a crisis to be 
ignored. It was Elijah who knew the crisis 
best and feared it most, and it was he who 
laid careful plans to deal with it fairly, 
fully, forcefully, and finally. 

It was a sore trial for Elijah. He had a 
personal decision to make. Could he make 
a stand for God against Baal? Baal’s. pop- 
ularity discredited God with Israel. Ahab 
was on the side of Baal, and the people 
would naturally lean toward their king. 
Baal’s religion was carried on mag- 
nificently, Queen Jezebel forcing Ahab’s 
hand to pay the bills. Priests were many 
and ceremonials elaborate. Who was 
Elijah? An unknown prophet, apparently 
an uncultured countryman whose odd 
dress and crudities seemed to justify his 
expulsion from the society of the best peo- 
ple. Surely it was a crisis for Elijah, and 
he knew it well. But he had the courage 
to be made fun of in order to have his 
say and make his demonstration that 
proved the supremacy of God. 


The Challenge 


Strange power inhered in Elijah. He 
spoke and uttered a challenge to Ahab, 


and Ahab did his bidding. The people were 
assembled at Mt. Carmel. We wonder that 
they went to so much trouble just to sat- 
isfy what seemed to be but a whim of this 
wild prophet. Elijah offered to test the 
reality and power of their god, Baal, and 
to test the reality and power of his God, 
and dared Israel to decide on the outcome 
of the test which should be worshiped and 
served, Baal or God. The terms of the 
challenge seemed too puerile to: be con- 
sidered, for what Elijah proposed was all 
one-sided; it all played into the lap of 
Baal. The altars, the sacrifices, and the 
test by fire were in keeping with Baal and 
his worship, for he was recognized as the 
god of fire. Of course Elijah knew that, 
and made his challenge all the more in- 
sulting to the priests of Baal by his pro- 
posed test. 

All through the procedure Elijah’s words 
and acts were challenging to the devotees 
of Baal. Their altar was built, and Elijah 
demanded no safeguard against fraud; they 
could conceal fire in their altar if they 
chose to. Baal’s indifference was greeted 
by Elijah’s sarcastic challenge that they 
call louder, for he might be sleeping or 
eff hunting. The challenge intensified 
when they gave up and watched Elijah 
build his altar. What he ordered done was 
a challenge. The water poured on the 
altar challenged them to intimate that he 
used any fraud by stealthily hiding fire 
in his altar. The lone prophet was the 
fearless challenger through the entire pro- 
ceedings on Mt. Carmel. He did it all for 
the people’s good. His concern was the 
quickening of their faith and the restora- 
tion of them to God’s favor, through their 
decision to dismiss Baal and welcome God. 


The Conclusion 


The drama turned into a tragedy for 
the prophets of Baal, but it was a glorious 


THINK OF THESE 


Nortutne quickens courage like confidence 
in God; Elijah proved this. 


Courage to stand for convictions may 
lead to abuse and danger, but it is such 
a stand that marks men as heroic. 


It takes faith and conviction and God’s 
backing to stand four-square for religious 
truth when something else is popular. 


The believer never hesitates to offer to 
balance tests between God and Baal, 
Christianity and any form of non-Chris- 
tianity. ; 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Elijah Before Ahab. I Kings 17: 1-5. 

TT Courage to Challenge Evil. I Kings 18: 17-21. 
W. Repairing the Altar, I Kings 18: 30-35, 
Th, Calling on God. I Kings 18: 36-39. 

F. Condemning Crime. I Kings 21: 17-20. 

Sat. Crown of a Courageous Life, II Kings 2: 


9-11, 
S. A Song of Courage. Psalm 27: 1-5. 
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demonstration on behalf of God’s su- 
premacy. Elijah allowed no chance to go 
by wherein he could draw the attention 
of the people to God. He prayed audibly 
to his God. The words of his prayer must 
have gripped the mind and heart of listen- 
ing Israel. There was only one course left 
for Israel. God had been proved supreme; 
Baal had been found wanting. Elijah the 
lone prophet of God was the victor; the 
hundreds of Baal’s priests had been worse 
than defeated. The climax was the out- 
ery of the convinced people in declaration 
of their determination to turn back to God. 
They took the pose of humble worshipers, 
falling on their faces, and shouted their 
decision: “The Lord, he is the God; the 
Lord, he is the God.” 

The religion that centered in God and 
His worship and service was proved best 
for Israel; for it nothing could be sub- 
stituted; nothing could be allowed to sup- 
plant it. Today we face a crisis; Chris- 
tianity is being balanced against isms and 
other religions. Let a fair test be made, 
as fair as the Mt. Carmel test, and Chris- 
tianity will be proclaimed the one and 
only religion to live for and live by. There 
is no God but our God and no Christ but 
our Christ—this we believe, and to this 
truth we pledge our lives. 


STILL TRUE TO GOD 


Ir SHOULD never be needed to say of any 
one that he is still true to God. It ought 
to be a fixed matter that once true to Him 
always true to Him. Why should any cir- 
cumstance change a person’s attitude to- 
ward God? Should sickness or adversity, 
or want, or plenty, or separation from fel- 
low believers, of vacation’s lures separate 
us from the sincere, constant relation to 
God that was pledged by us when we 
were confirmed, for example? 

We have just read about Elijah. He had 
his ups and downs, but even when farthest 
down he talked to God about his discour- 
agement and when greatest success at- 
tended his work he continued to manifest 
loyalty to God. No change in environment 
or experience destroyed his loyalty to his 
God. 

In the Bible we read about being faith- 
ful unto death, about continuing steadfast 
and being unmovable. Such admonitions, 
such orders, were not idly spoken; they 
were not formal statements without per- 
sonal meaning; they meant, and still mean, 
what they said. 

But it may be stated about most of us, 
without must danger of being challenged 
for falsifying, that we take periodic vaca- 
tions from religion. We let up in our zeal 
for God and the things of religion. We 
show confidence in the continuance of 
God, though we discontinue giving Him 
much worship or service, for surely He 
will be ready and waiting for us when we 
get around to scheduling God for special 
attention. We manifest certainty in the 
never-failing power and blessings of re- 
ligion, though we put religion aside for a 
time, or at least are less concerned about 
it than we are accustomed to be. We ex- 
pect to get back to complete practice of 
everything our religion enjoins on us, but 
we act as though it will not matter. much 
how soon we resume being true to God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PRESENT POSITION OF 
THE JEWS AND CHRIS: 
TIAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THEM 


Lesson: Matthew 23: 37-39 


The Rev. D. B. Bravin, pastor of our 
Christ Mission to the Jews in Pittsburgh, 
cheerfully consented to be interviewed in 
the interest of a better understanding of 
the problem of his race. We are greatly 
indebted to him. 


Missionary Bravin was born of devout 
Jewish parents in Latvia, at that time one 
of the Baltic Provinces of Russia. He 
emigrated to England at the age of seven- 
teen and was won to Christianity through 
contact with Jewish missionaries in Lon- 
don. He was baptized by them. In 1915 he 
began to prepare himself for Christian 
service. In 1919 he went to Serbia with 
the British Relief Expedition and as a 
result of his war service was decorated 
with the Cross of Charity by the King of 
Serbia. He also holds a decoration from 
the Red Cross. In 1920 he went to Czecho- 
Siovakia and spent two and one-half years 
in Protestant missionary work. In 1925 
he returned to London and was associated 
with the Barbican Mission to the Jews. In 
1927 he answered the call to join our Bal- 
timore Jewish Mission as an associate to 
Dr. Henry Einspruch. In 1929 he married 
Dr. Knopf, a Jewish physician of Phila- 
delphia, who had been converted to Christ 
through his influence. After their mar- 
riage they moved to Pittsburgh where they 
are in charge of the Christ Mission. 

In 1938 Pastor Bravin wrote comments 
on the Book of Esther for our “Lutheran 
Old Testament Commentary” (soon to be 
published) and in 1939 he succeeded the 
late Pastor Morentz in helping edit our 
Sunday school lesson commentary. 

Now for the interview. 


What is the present position of the Jews 
in Asia? 

With the exception of Palestine, the Jews 
jn Asia are faring pretiy well. The Jewish 
population of Asia is but 800,000—half of 
whom reside in Palestine—out of a total 
population of 1,020,860,000. Where the 
Jewish population is so small, envy or 
antagonism toward them is rarely in evi- 
dence. But Palestine does present a serious 
problem. During the war, the British gov- 
ernment promised the Jews to “look favor- 
ably” on the establishment of “a Jewish 
national home in Palestine,” provided that 
ji did not interfere with the aspirations 
of the existing population in that country. 
The Jewish people understood it to mean 
“the establishment of a Jewish state.” They 
poured their best of love, energy, means 
and manhood into Palestine. As their num- 
ber and influence increased, the Arabs 
protested, revolted and then came out in 
open combat with the new settlers and the 
British mandatory power. It is difficult 
to foretell what the future will bring to 
that unhappy land and its people. 


How about their position in Europe? 

Well, that is a different question. The 
509,000,000 people of the European con- 
tinent are in bad condition. The 9,000,000 
Jews living among them get, first, the 
measure of trouble they all have, then an 
extra measure for being Jews. Why they 
should get that extra measure no justifiable 
reason can be given. Their greatest sor- 
rows at present are experienced in Ger- 
many and in those countries which are 
under German influence. The German 
Jews have always been the finest of 
European Jewry. The diabolical restric- 
tions and persecutions instituted by the 
Nazi party against them have no more 
reasonable ground than we in America 
would have if we instituted a campaign 
against all red-headed men. The Jews of 
the world are bravely standing by their 
co-religionists. Having survived the 
tyranny of Pharaohs, Hamans and Torque- 
mados, they are confident of surviving 
also the Hitlers and Goebbels. The sword 
of cruelty has no hilt to it, it often hurts 
the one who wields it more than it does 
the one on whom it is wielded. God will 
surely have mercy upon the persecuted, 
but what will He do to the persecutors? 
If the association of persecution of the 
Jews ‘with the decline of empires is his- 
torically true, we shall call Hitler’s Ger- 
niany, not the Third Reich, but the Last 
Reich. _ 


How about the Jews in Africa? 

My answer to Asia also applies to Africa. 
In a population of 75,900,000 the 602,000 
Jews seem to be sharing the joys and 
woes common to all. 


And how about the Jews in America? 

Here the Jews are happiest—and that is 
because the American people, as a whole, 
are in the happiest position. You will have 
noticed from what I said, that the Jews 
share in the prosperity or distress of the 
country in which they live. It is true that 
imported anti-semitism is being propagated 
in this country on a large scale and that 
it has inoculated many of our citizens. 
But we have a constitution which guar- 
antees equal rights to all law-abiding cit- 
izens. The Jews know that and are doing 
all they can to preserve the Constitution 
of the United States. I think I can safely 
say that the average American Jew com- 
pares well with the average American 
citizen. In a population of 130,000,000 we 
have but 4,500,000 Jews, and they are an 
asset to our land! 


How do the Jews feel about Christianity 
today? 

There is a growing admiration for the 
Person of Christ and for the virtues which 
He represents, but the same cannot be 
said of their attitude to Christianity which 
expresses itself through “feeble saints.” 
Those of us who are within the church 
remember the maxim: 

“Tf thou see a churchman ill 
In the church continue still,” 


but those who are outside of it do not feei 
that way. 


How do you feel about the attitude of the 
Lutheran Church in America toward 
the Jews? 

On the whole, good! Our people do not 
run to semi-kosher Good-will Banquets 
with the Jews, nor do they hate them, and 
in many of our people there is evidence 
of a real spiritual interest in the Jews. 
We need no better evidence than the host 
of noble friends of our Jewish missions. 
If Jewish missions have been the “Cin- 
derella” of our Church, it is not for lack 
of loving interest in the part of pastors 
and the rank and file of our membership, 
but because of the policy adopted by those 
who are charged with the direction of 
Jewish mission work in the U. L. C. A. 


What do you propose as the next step in 
the Jewish Mission Program of the 
U. L. C. A.? 

I am glad you asked that question! I 
think that Jewish mission work should be 
under a Jewish Mission Committee of the 
American Board of Missions, and not, as it 
is now, under a Committee of Linguistic 
Interests. German, Hungarian, Lettish and 
similar linguistic churches are conducted 
among Lutherans, in the same manner as 
English churches are, except that a for- 
eign language is used. In Jewish missions, 
on the contrary, English is the language 
mostly used, but the people among whom 
we labor are not Lutherans—in fact, they 
are non-Christians. Ours are more like 
foreign missions, except that we are work- 
ing in the homeland and among an intel- 
lectual people. The committee in charge 
of Jewish Missions must recognize this 
significant difference. The standards and 
expectations for the other missions can- 
not apply to Jewish missions. The result 
is that Jewish missions do not receive the 
proper evaluation, stimuli and care they 
should receive. With a Jewish Mission 
Committee at work in the U. L. C. A. a 
more effective program could reasonably 
be expected. When at the merger of the 
U. L. C. A. a Jewish Mission Committee 
was established, the one Pittsburgh Mis- 
sion existing at the time gave birth to our 
missions in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Toledo. She was a proud mother! But 
when the committee was dissolved for the 
sake of centralization, the Jewish Mission 
cause suffered. Such progress as our in- 
dividual Jewish missions are making is not 
because of the new policy, but in spite 
of it. 

We have a great God, and Christ is still 
the Head of the Church; and although, as 
a Church, we Lutherans move slowly, we 
do move, nonetheless. We pray that when 
the next move is made it will be in the 
direction of a more aggressive program 
of Jewish missions. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 13. Next 
topic, “Great Jewish Christians—Edershein, 
Mendelssohn.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


TRICKS OUR MINDS PLAY ON US 


By Karl R. Stoltz, Dean of Hartford 
School of Religious Education. Cokesbury 
Press. 1939. Price, $2.00. 


Professor Stoltz published “The Psychol- 
ogy of Prayer” in 1923. Since that time he 
has been a fruitful contributor to the 
rapidly growing literature on the psycho- 
logical approach to problems in the field of 
religion. 

The purpose of this book is primarily 
practical; it does not pretend to be a com- 
prehensive survey of the field. He deals 
with everyday ‘problems of the average 
man, attempts to understand them on the 
basis of psychology, and on the same 
foundations makes suggestions looking to- 
ward their solution. His purpose is to help 
people meet difficulties. 

Probably the first chapter on “Nor- 
mality” is the most important part of the 
book. Professor Stoltz had the courage to 
undertake to define normal human life, 
and he does it well. Of course, it is the 
definition of an idealist; but it is worth 
while to put first things first and to place 
lesser interests in subordinate places. 

He selects some of the most common 
difficulties that men bring upon them- 
selves, gives a critical analysis of their 
origin, and makes suggestions as to how 
they may be remedied. He discusses 
various sorts of impediments to whole- 
some living, such as Unrestraint, Nervous- 
ness, Morbid Fearfulness, Egotism, De- 
flation, Delusion, Drunkenness, Senti- 
mentalism, Misaliiance, Sigkness, and Men 
without God, and devotes a chapter to each 
of these topics. 

If the book has defects, they are those 
of the man who believes profoundly in 
his diagnoses and solutions. Some read- 
ers will dissent from his theories. But it 
is a good book that should be put in the 
hands of many people whose lives are 
crippled in various ways. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


THEORIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


With special reference to James, Otto, 
and Bergson. By John Morrison Moore of 
Hamilton College. Round Table Press. 
1938. Price, $3.00. : 


This generation has witnessed a remark- 
able increase in interest in philosophy of 
religion. This is also true of the psycho- 
logical study of religion. 

This book is chiefly concerned with re- 
ligious experience. But any study of this 
aspect of religion that is at all adequate, 
must deal with metaphysical problems. It 
is impossible to define or to evaluate re- 
ligious experience without setting up some 
theory concerning its nature and ultimate 
meaning. 

The three men chosen for this study are 
among the most significant writers in this 
field. It is impossible to make any thor- 
ough study of religion without considering 
their contributions. Since James published 


his “Varieties of Religious Experience” in 
1902, which has been reprinted more than 
twenty-five times, religious problems in 
some form have been a major center of 
mterest in philosophical discussion. The 
nature and meaning of religion and its 
relation to philosophy commanded more 
attention at the Seventh International 
Congress of Philosophy, which met at Ox- 
ford, England, in 1930, than any other sub- 
ject. Its literature has been growing ever 
since. 

This book is a good introduction-to the 
study of these three men. Professor Moore 
has given us an excellent resumé of their 
teaching, with some very significant crit- 
ical observations. You cannot read the 
chapter on any one of the three without 
feeling a challenge to rethink some of your 
religious concepts. You may not agree 
with some of the teachings found here, the 
reviewer does not; but you cannot read 
this book without profit. It is a sane, 
scholarly presentation of the teachings of 
these great thinkers, who are among the 
most important writers in this field. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


TOWARDS A BETTER 
LITURGY 


WHAT promises to be a most interesting 
and helpful course in Liturgics is being 
offered to pastors and others interested, at 
Hartwick Seminary, 83 Christopher Street, 
New York, for the coming season. The 
class will meet every Tuesday beginning 
with October 26, for a two-hour period. 
The course, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Arthur Herbert, A.M., recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Liturgics, will pro- 
vide an unusual feature in presenting a 
series of lectures every other week by 
men who have specialized in various fields 
of the subject. Those taking the course 
will receive credit upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the same. Further information 
as to enrollment, fee, etc., may be had 
upon application to the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Bruce Carney, president of Hartwick Sem- 
inary. This lectureship, being a graduate 
course, is open only to those who have 
completed the undergraduate work of an 
accredited theological seminary, although 
undergraduates will be permitted to at- 
tend without receiving credit. The regular 
undergraduate courses in Liturgics will be 
given for all such. 

The list of special lectures follows: 


First Semester (October to January) 
“The Christian Year, Material Body for 
the Eternal Word” 
Dr. Evald B. Lawson (President, Upsala 
College, East Orange, N. J.) 
“The Confessions and the Sacrament” 
Dr. Carolus P. Harry (Executive Secre- 
tary, Board of Education, U. L. C. A.) 
“The Historic Music of the Great Liturgies” 
The Rev. Carl Bergen (Pastor, Calvary 
Church, Leonia, N. J. Author, “The 
Nature and Purpose of Liturgical 
Music,” etc.) 
“The History of the Common Service” 
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Dr. A. Wismar (Pastor, St. Matthew’s 
Church, New York. Author, “The 
Common Service, Its Origin and De- 
velopment,” “Importance of the Sac- 
rament,” etc.) 

“The Music of the Ordinary of the Com- 
mon Service” 

Dr. Ralph P. Lewars (Organist and 
Choirmaster, Holy Communion Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“Liturgical Preaching” 

The Rev. Arthur G. Marcell (Pastor, 
Church of the Transfiguration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

“The Music of the Liturgy in Plain Song” 

Dr. Ralph P. Lewars 

“Demonstration of the Mass” 

The Rev. Berthold Von Schenck (Pastor, 

St. John’s Church, Hoboken, N. J.) 


Second Semester (January to May) 
“Matins and Vespers” 

Dr. Wismar 
“The Prayers of the Church” 

Dr. William R. Seaman (Pastor, St. 
Peter’s Church, Stowe, Pa.) 

“The Baptism Rite” 

The Rev. Walter C. Deib (Pastor, Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Author, 
“The Rite of Baptism,” etc.) 

“The Funeral Rite” 

The Rev. Carl F. Weidmann, M.A. (Pas- 
tor, Church of Our Saviour, North 
Bergen, N. J. Author, “The Funeral 
Service,” etc.) 

“The Use of the ‘Common Service Book’ 
and the ‘Occasional Services’ ” 

Dr. Stephen M. Paulson (former Dean 
and Professor of Liturgics at Hart- 
wick Seminary) 

“Vestments and Paraments” 

The Rev. Arthur G. Marcell 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT? 


Here is a worth-while thought gleaned 
from an interview with a successful busi- 
ness man: “I believe my judgment on 
what was important and what was unim- 
portant has been my greatest asset,” he 
said. 

“The mass of mail that comes to an ex- 
ecutive’s desk today would have distracted 
his grandfather, but under the eye of a 
business man with keen sense of values, 
this pile of letters quickly melts down to 
a half dozen matters of vital moment. 

“The man who goes ahead is the man 
who seizes the important matter requiring 
immediate action and disposes of it before 
anything else is touched. He uses the same 
faculty in sifting his callers, extending 
courtesy to all, but refusing to allow idlers 
to waste his time. 

“I have always had a wholesome respect 
for those geniuses who are able to sit 


' down quietly and face a problem coolly, 


no matter how painful the facts may be. 
When they have finished thinking, their 
problem is half solved, because the answer 
has already suggested itself. 

“Ask yourself this question now and 
then: ‘Is this important: and if it is im- 
portant, what is the most important thing 
about it?’ ”—Selected. 


“A SURE SIGN of approaching blindness 
of the spirit is when deals look bigger 
than ideals.” 


— 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


PROGRAM’S PRIOR LIEN 


July 14, 1939. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE read with much interest the 
article of the Rev. Carl W. Nutzhorn, issue 
of June 16, as to the raising of the appor- 
tionment of the United Lutheran Church, 
and much more. Also, the article of Mr. 
William S. Avery which appeared in the 
issue of THe Lutueran dated July 5. 

May I suggest to these brethren, and 
incidentally to any others who send com- 
munications on this subject, that as over 
against new ideas, it would be wise and 
much more helpful, it seems to me, to 
stick to the definite objective as stated in 
the resolution presented by the Laymen’s 
Movement, and adopted at the Eleventh 
Biennial Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in Baltimore, 
Md., as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship ask this convention 
of the United Lutheran Church to urge 
the agreement of all the synodical bodies 
to institute a campaign among its congre- 
gations for the years 1939 and 1940, to 
raise 100 per cent of their apportionment, 
with the conviction that the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, and the realization 
of the immense values which will be se- 
cured thereby, for all the operations of 
the United Luutheran Church, will con- 
vince synods and congregations that this 
annual objective, the two million dollar 
apportionment, can and should be reg- 
ularly attained. 

“Also, be it resolved, that the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship pledge its ut- 
most assistance in the successful carrying 
forward of such a campaign. 

“Also, be it resolved, that it is our well- 
considered opinion that such action by this 
Eleventh Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church does fittingly 
mark the Twentieth Anniversary of the 
United Lutheran Church.” (End of res- 
olution.) 

The Rev. Nutzhorn’s plan may be worth 
consideration as a much larger objective, 
after we have accomplished the definite 
objective proposed in the resolution 
adopted by the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Again, Mr. Avery’s suggestion of a 
change in the method of apportionment 
could be given fresh consideration, as if 
I am not mistaken, this proposal has been 
discussed by the United Lutheran Church. 
However, right now, with the definite ob- 
jective adopted in the resolution passed 
by the United Lutheran Church, this is 
the wrong time for any new ideas of this 
character. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an 
argument here with either of these breth- 
ren, no matter to what extent I might 
disagree, but I would like to make a sug- 
gestion that we write and talk and work 
exactly along the lines of the resolution 
which the United Lutheran Church in 
America adopted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wittiam H. Hacer. 

Lancaster, Pa.. 


SHORTEN THE ROPE 


July 14, 1939. 
Dear LuTHERAN: 

For a number of reasons I have found 
it very useful to read Tue LutTHERAN twice, 
once when I get it with the mail and once 
when I am alone in my study. News- 
papers are not read that way because their 
content changes with the hour. Things of 
vital importance should be given a second 
thought or at least a second reading. 

From the pen of Dr. A. R. Wentz we had 
a number of worth-while suggestions. I 
am thinking of his short article in the 
issue of July 5: “Tell It to the Church.” 
He tells us that “the rope with which the 
people at home are supporting the mis- 
sionary at his work is too long a rope.” 
Many of the pastors will agree that both 
they and their people are not well enough 
informed about the work. This is due to 
the fact that graduates from the seminary 
are not thoroughly imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit. The information we re- 
ceived is only book knowledge, besides it 
is antiquated or too far scattered for any- 
one who does not make a special study of 
it. To present the facts of missionary en- 
terprises in our sermons vividly enough 
to expect a response is almost impossible. 
The personal touch is needed. 

A solution to the problem is not as dif- 
ficult as it may seem. I believe, no stu- 
dent of theology should consider himself 
a graduate unless he has felt “the blowing 
of a mighty wind,” unless he is filled with 
the missionary spirit that was in Christ 
Jesus. After that one needs but few stories 
for illustration, it does no longer matter 
whether it is home missions or foreign mis- 
sions that we deal with. But there re- 
mains one factor that we must deal with 
in our days. Faith by sight is the more 
convincing to any one who does not care 
to think much for himself. Even pastors 
have succumbed to this evil. Would it be 
a sin to show these “of little faith” the 
nailprints of Christ? This means that ve 
should supply our seminaries with “vet- 
erans” of the mission field to instruct the 
students, old though they may be. For 
our congregations we should have a lay- 
man who would travel with the mission- 
aries on furlough and assist him in show- 
ing interesting articles of the mission field. 
Our people must know “how the other half 
lives.” Moving pictures are not always 
real enough. People must see and handle, 
even as the disciples did, those things 
with which our missionaries are dealing. 
These visits should be made to every con- 
gregation at least once a year. I am con- 
vineed that this will work, because I saw 
it successfully done by missionary societies 
in Germany. For one thing, “the rope wil! 
no longer be too long,” the appeal will be 
direct, and people will be informed. 

M. R. LExrept. 


Wuo comes a step toward God through 
doubtings dim, 

God will advance a mile in shining light 
to him. 
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IS WORSHIP MEANINGFUL 
TO YOU? 


OUR 
LITURGY 


By JOHN W. HORINE, D.D., LL.D. 


OUR LITURGY 


“Ge Structure and Use of 


Ibe Service 


Under the following chapter head- 
ings, this booklet deals with the struc- 
ture and the use of the service of the 
Lutheran Church, 


A Study of the Service 

The Service—the Communion 

The Entrance of the Word 

The Hearing of the Word 

Further Sacrificial Acts of the 
Service 

The Holy Communion 

The Act of Post-Communion 


This is splendid material to put in the 
hands of catechumens, adults who are 
prospective members, and even the 
whole congregation. A careful study of 
the contents will give added meaning 
and beauty to the Liturgy which we 
use in our churches, often rather 
thoughtlessly, and as a result worship 
will become more devotional. The 
simple language and form in which the 
author presents his material makes this 
study attractive and easy. 


Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$3.00 for 25. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OF ROMAN ORIGIN 
How the Months Got Their Names 
By Sidney N: Carpenter 


The Romans gave the names to all the 
months, or moonths, that is, the measure 
of the moon’s phases. After the passing 
of two thousand years, we ask, “What’s 
in a name?” By any other name the 
months to us would mean the same. 

January is the only month whose name 
has any meaning for today. “Janus” is 
Latin for “door”; hence the name Jan- 
uary, or the open door, the beginning of 
the year. 

The Temple of Janus in Rome had two 
faces engraved on its door. The one looked 
backward to the old: the other forward 
to the new year. January is the month 
of winter’s bitter cold and snow. The earth 
covers herself with a white blanket, pulls 
it up over her ears, and goes to sleep. 


February is so named because the fif- 
teenth of this month was, among the 
Romans, the date of expiation or settle- 
ment of accounts with God and man, 
called “Februa.” It must have been an 
extension of credit from the January 
ledger, a sort of dead line, so to speak. 
In February the snows start to run to the 
sea, and ten thousand little surface rivulets 
play hide-and-seek with the snow banks. 


March is the month of Mars, the God of 
war. Like war itself, its bitter winds drive 
all to shelter to pile up armaments. Aside 
from having war in Rumania, terror in 
Spain, trouble in France, pogroms in Ger- 
many, purges in Russia, butchery in China, 
restlessness in America, and stark fear the 
world over, we have no use for the temple 
of Mars at present. 


April, or Aprilis, was named for a fickle 
Roman goddess. In our climate it is the 
opening of spring and the hope of all the 
year. There is plenty of green grass and 
yellow daffodils. In her variant moods, 
nature weeps through all the trees, but 
the very next moment, she smiles radiantly 
through the fine lace work of infant 
foliage. It’s a great month, if you appre- 
ciate the rain! : 


May, or Maius, was named to com- 
memorate the bloody hand of a Roman 
general whom everyone has forgotten now. 
We bury his memory under the glories of 
flowers and sunshine. In all the fields of 
growing grain nature gets a permanent. 
The world smells of cultivated fields and 
new-mown hay—in the month of May! 


June, or Junius, was the name of a 
Roman tribe whose sword was a little 
longer and sharper than the others. In our 
climate, June is known as “the Month of 
Roses’”—the crown of the year. But the 
roses depend very much on climate and 
location. Five or six hundred miles south 
the profusion of roses is from April 15 to 
May 15. In Birmingham I planted Radiance 
roses the first week in February, and 
plucked the first rose March 31. “The last 
rose of summer,” that year, was gathered 
on Christmas Day! 


July, the month of harvests, is short for 
Julius Caesar, who mistakenly thought he 
would be the dictator of the world. He 
was born the Mussolini of B. C. 50 in the 
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month that is named for him. In July we 
gather more gold from the fields than we 
can ever bury in our national treasure 
grave in Kentucky. 


August was named for Augustus Caesar. 
The name means to be honored and 
revered, to inspire awe. At this distance, 
the Caesar is not so august. August is the 
time for the ripening of the summer crops. 
The wind blows over the oat stubble: the 
cricket chirps in the corner, and the whip- 
poorwill drones his plaintive song down 
in the hollow in the moonlight. 


March was originally the first month of 
the year. The fathers changed the first 
month but did not correct the names. So 
they left September to be called the 
seventh month, from the Latin “septem” 
or seven. That is how our ninth month 
is called the seventh, or what is called 
the seventh should really be the ninth— 
or what have you? In September the yel- 
low pumpkins peep from between the 
rows of mellowing corn, and nature starts 
to blush in field and forest. 


October, from the Latin “octo” or eight, 
continues the confusion of name and num- 
ber. The tenth month is still called the 
eighth. It’s great to be under the glorious 
sheen of the October moon and to smell 
the delightful odors that the Frost King 
extracts from the laboratory of the world! 
Cattle low on the hills: pigs squeal and 
the roosters crow in the barnyard: the 
swallow, the robin, the jay and the black- 
bird gather in flocks to discuss a long 
journey south. For it’s October, the month 
of get-up and go! 


November is the ninth month by name, 
but the eleventh in fact. It gets its name 
from the Latin “nona,” or nine. The birds 
now desert us by tens of thousands; the 
wind drives the cattle from the hills to the 
straw shed; the winter apples and the 
last of all the fruits are gathered in; the 
turkey gobbles his last gobble; and there 
is the odor of boiling cider out in the 
summer kitchen. It’s bleak, but mar- 
velously beautiful! 


December is the month that the Latin 
numbered ten, or “decem.” It would be a 
long name “Duodecember” if we num- 
bered it aright. By this time of the year 
civilization has about “holed in.” The days 
get too short: the darkness is so long! The 
coal bin and the wood house, the cellar, 
the granary and the dairy are all filled for 
a long siege, waiting for the procession of 
months to begin all over again. There is 
a strange, brooding silence in the piggery 
and not so much confusion in the hen 
house. Here and there is a trail of blood! 
The blessed Christmas season is here, and 
the world rejoices in the fruits of its own 
toil, and the unsearchable grace of God. 
The year Anno Domini—the Year of Our 
Lord—is about to be numbered anew as 
the calendar moves forward. 


Even a little mind becomes great if its 
outlook is great, and a little heart ex- 
pands when the duty of love and tolera- 
tion is made fundamental and primal. 

—Robert F. Horton. 
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THIRD ANNUAL LUTHER 
ACADEMY 


Tue third annual Luther Academy, 
modeled after the famous yearly assembly 
of scholars at Sondershausen, Germany, 
was held at the Wartburg Lutheran Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa, July 18 to 26. Lead- 
ing theologians of all branches of the Lu- 
theran Church spoke and conducted the 
discussion periods. 

Dr. Theodore Graebner of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., offered three 
lectures on the subject, “The Divine Ped- 
agogy in the History of Dogma,” “The 
Biblical and American Concept of the 
Separation of Church and State” and “For 
a Better Recognition of the Ecumenical 
Mission of the Lutheran Church.” Dr. M. 
Reu of the Wartburg Seminary gave lec- 
tures on the first chapter of the Epistle of 
St. James and on the subject, “Can We 
Still Hold Fast to the Lutheran Doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper?” He also reported 
on the situation of the Church in Germany 
and in America. 

Dr. Herman Preus of the Luther Sem- 
inary in St. Paul, Minn., provided a series 
of three lectures on the subject, “Luther’s 
Concept of the Church.” Karl Barth and 
his theology was discussed in three ad- 
dresses by Dr. Albert Jagnow of the Wart- 
burg Seminary, and Dr. John Mattes, also 
of the Wartburg Seminary, spoke on the 
subject, “Where Do We Stand?” Prof. E. C. 
Fendt of the Capital University Seminary 
spoke on “The Divine and the Human Fac- 
tor in Sanctification,” “I Believe in the Holy 
Christian Church,” and “The Importance 
of the Doctrine of the Last Things.” Dr. 
John Evjen of Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill., used as his subject, “Dr. Stuckenberg, 
Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist.” He 
also lectured twice on the various phases 
of Christian sociology. 


WHY FRET?P 


Are the trains too slow for you? Cesar, 
with all his court, never exceeded the 
speed limit. 

Are your wages too small? In Europe 
people are content with having enough 
to eat. 

Are the lights too dim? David wrote 
his Psalms by the light of a smoky torch. 

Are you cold? The soldiers of Valley ~ 
Forge walked barefooted on the ice and 
snow. 

Something wrong with the steak? The 
children of India are starving for want of 
a crust of bread. 

Are you tired? Why fret? Jacob was 
tired when he dreamed of the angels of 
heaven. 

Are you sick? Suppose you had lived 
two thousand years ago when sickness 
was fatal. 

Are you poor? The Man of all men was 
not wealthy. 

Why fret? Cheer up!—Sunshine. 


“THe cLocK that strikes loudest doesn’t 
always keep the best time.” 


To KNOW one’s own limitations is better 
than to know those of a friend. 


ey 
Sa 
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“LAKE CRAWFORD” DEDICATED 


' Paradise Falls Lutheran Association Names New Ten-acre Lake in 
Memory of Alfred Crawford, and Improves Pocono Lutheran Resort 


THE DEDICATION of the large new lake at 
Paradise Falls on Memorial Day marked 
the culmination of many years of effort 
and planning on the part of the officers of 
the Paradise Falls Lutheran Association. 
Many sites had been surveyed, plans dis- 
cussed and suggestions reviewed over the 
years to assure its proper location. Ob- 
servant of the trend of growth of the As- 
sociation’s reservation of land, the site 
on Paradise Creek was finally selected. 
There high banks form a natural basin 
with sufficient depth and area to allow for 
swimming, diving, sailing and boating. A 
careful check of the waters of the Para- 
dise Creek gave assurance of an adequate 
fiow of water to keep the level of the lake 
uniform throughout the year and assure 
the best of conditions for the accommoda- 
tion of the large group of campers, cot- 
tagers and guests who will use the lake 
for all sorts of aquatic recreational pro- 
grams, 


Long Desired 


The service of dedication in which sev- 
eral hundred friends and members of the 
Association joined, was simple and im- 
pressive. Under the guidance of the Rev. 
Harvey S. Kidd of Souderton, Pa., pres- 
ident of the Paradise Falls Lutheran As- 
sociation and chairman of the meeting, the 
audience sang the hymn, “Beautiful Sa- 
viour, King of Creation,” to mark the be- 
ginning of the acknowledgment to God for 
the blessing received. The Rev. Frederick 
Flothmeier of Philadelphia, member of the 
Board of Directors and chairman of the 
Lake Committee, made a short address of 
dedication. He briefly outlined the history 
of the lake project, the problems involved 
and the joy of the committee in being 
able to present the completed lake with 
docks, boats and canoes to the Associa- 
tion. He then introduced Mrs. Bertha 
Crawford whose original contribution of 
$6,000 made the lake a reality. Her orig- 
inal contribution supplemented with later 
assistance to the committee and the en- 
listment of friends in the project made 
ker the logical person to perform the act 
of dedication and naming of the lake. It 
had been the decision of the Association 
on the recommendation of the Lake Com- 
mittee to name the lake “Lake Crawford” 
in memory of the deceased husband of 
Mrs. Crawford in whose memory the 
original gift had been made. Pouring from 
a golden pitcher water brought from the 
home in which Mr. Crawford was born 
and from the home in which he had died 
Mrs. Crawford dedicated the lake to the 
glory of God and the memory of her late 
husband, Mr. Alfred Crawford, officially 
designating it as “Lake Crawford.” 


Prominent Speakers 


After the act of dedication, the Rev. 
Emil E. Fischer of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary and a member of the 
Board of Directors read the prayer of 
Gedication after which the audience joined 
in the stirring hymn, “From Ocean Unto 
Ocean, Our Land Shall Own Thee Lord.” 

| The main address of the day with spe- 
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cial greetings was brought by the Rev. 
Fred H. Bosch, D.D., official representa- 
tive of the New York Synod; the Rev. 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod; and by the 
Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

After the doxology the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Jacob F. Flegler 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

In addition to the announced gift of 
Mrs. Crawford, a large group of friends 
and members of the Association contrib- 
uted amounts varying from $25 to $100 
to the lake fund, Mr. Raymond Raff 
donated a canoe and Mrs. Caroline Doellner 
presented the large American flag and flag 
pole that graces the shore of the lake. 


Aquatic Equipment 

To add to the enjoyment of the lake, a 
fleet of four boats and three canoes, two 
large docks, diving board, sandy bathing 
beach with trees and benches, roped off 
bathing areas of varying depths and a 
shallow concrete-lined play area at the 
foot of the overflow for small children 
have been supplied. Every effort is being 
made to make it one of the safest and 
most attractive lakes in the mountains. 
Covering an area of approximately ten 
acres, twenty feet dcep at its greatest 
depth and supplied with water from the 
mountain stream large enough to assure 
changes of water, it supplies ample facil- 
ities for fishing, boating, canoeing, swim- 
ming, diving, sailing, and aquatic sports. 

The addition of the lake, the moderniza- 
tion of the office and Gate Lodge to pro- 
vide a large, cool lobby for guests, instal- 
lation of heat for guests remaining after 
the close of the season, the designation 
of the Falls as a regular stop for Grey- 
hound busses operating out of New York 
and Philadelphia, and other improvements 
to the buildings and camp make Paradise 
Falls one of the finest and most attractive 
resorts for Christian people in the Pocono 
area. 

Not forgetting the spiritual side of a 
vacation, the Association has secured the 
services of the Rev. Fred. Bosch, D.D., 
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pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
New York, as ‘the Association Chaplain 
for the month of July, and the Rev. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, D.D., Ph.D., president of the 
Gettysburg Theologicai Seminary, to serve 
as chaplain during the 
month of August. 
These _ outstanding 
preachers and church 
leaders will conduct 
the Sunday services, 
daily devotions and 
act as leaders in the 
development of the 
spiritual atmosphere 
so essential in the 
type of service Para- 
dise Falls is planning 
and earnestly striv- 
ing to render to the 
Church. 

Members of the 
Lutheran Church 
sympathetic with this 
effort to provide the 
facilities for an en- 
joyable vacation un- 
der Christian auspices can get all needed 
information by corresponding with the 
Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, Para- 
dise Falls (Cresco Post Office), Pa. Facil- 
ities for the purchase, renting or building 
of cottages are available as well as rooms 
in the large, cool dormitories, most of 
which are supplied with hot and cold 
water in each room, box spring mattresses 
and maid service at very reasonable rates. 
The addition of the lake completes the 
picture for the full enjoyment of a fine 
vacation in Pennsylvania’s playground, the 
Poconos, 


A MORNING FACE 


WE HAVE so many more bright mornings 
than dark ones that the word “morning” 
brings to mind the idea of brightness. 
Surely, Robert L. Stevenson knew the 
value of brightness when he prayed, “Call 
us up with morning faces.” It is worth 
much to be able to carry a morning face. 
It makes people glad to be with us. No 
matter how your heart feels, try not to let 
your face register the fact unless your 
heart feels happy. Do you say, “It is im- 
possible to look happy when my heart is 
aching?” Few things are impossible to a 
resolute spirit. We have no right to ad- 
vertise our woes. 

It is a duty we owe to ourselves as much 
as to our friends to try to wear a morning 
face. Old age creeps on us fast enough; 
but he takes us unaware when we give 
way to fits of melancholy and allow our- 
selves to look just as unhappy as we feel. 
Solomon tells that cheerfulness is as good 
as medicine —Selected. 


Boranists will tell you that the roots 
of a tree underground are as far-spread- 
ing as its branches. A giant tree requires 
great rootage, so does a great duty. Chris- 
tian duties have to be sustained by great 
Christian roots. They must be linked with 
the Eternal God. Here is where men err. 
They take out of life merely the moral 
duties and leave behind the Infinite God 
and their works do fail them. 

—J. R. Rotherme. 
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R-C-A BROADCAST 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Ir nas happened again. First it was the 
Rev. M. A. Stull, formerly of Plymouth 
and now of Youngstown, who reported 
news events from Richland, Crawford and 
Ashland counties in north-central Ohio 
under the heading—R-C-A Broadcast. 
Next the Rev. Carl Driscoll of the Lucas 
Parish became the worthy scribe, but now 
that’s all history because the Driscolls are 
leaving Lucas 
during July to 
seek out a new 
home and friends 
in Dayton where 
Mr. Driscoll will 
become pastor 
of St. John’s 
Church. The 
Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of the 
Mansfield Dis - 
trict has placed 
the pen in - the 
hand of the re- 
porter of these 
items, pastor 
Of St. eealags 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Even though the members of St. Paul’s, 
Lucas, and Pleasant Valley Church—the 
Lucas Parish—have worshiped and worked 
under the leadership of five regularly 
called or supply pastors since the summer 
of 1931, an active and an alert group is to 
be found. Following the retirement of the 
Rev. W. F. Barnett in the spring of 1931, 
the Rev. John Warnes of Springfield, then 
a seminarian, served the summer and early 
fall. November 1 the Rev. Herman L. 
Gilbert entered the field and it was his 
first parish, but for the short period of 
thirteen months. Then the Rev. R. N. Mc- 
Michael assumed leadership, establishing 
soon after “The Lucas Newsie,” several- 
pages mimeographed monthly, which car- 
ried church and community news and ad- 
vertising. He later became editor and pub- 
lisher of the inter-community weekly 
newspaper, The Tri-Forks Press. The Rev. 
C. P. Mitchell, now of Columbus, as a 
student in Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, supplied a summer and winter. 
With graduation from Hamma in 1937, the 
Rev. Driscoll became full-time pastor and 
contributed greatly to the growth and wel- 
fare of the parish. Along with a definite 
growth in membership and attendance and 
community interest, all of the church prop- 
erty has been given care and attention. 
An altar was a new and outstanding ad- 
dition to the Pleasant Valley Church, while 
an Everett Orgatron was installed in St. 
Paul’s Church in early summer. While on 
vacation Mr. Kirk Ridge, professor of 
piano in Syracuse University, New York, 
and a former resident of Lucas, appeared 
in a public organ recital of sacred and 
classical music Sunday evening, July 16. 


New Officers Chosen 

When the Lutheran ministers of the 
Mansfield District held the annual picnic 
in June an election of officers placed the 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow of the Bellville 
Parish the new president, and the Rev. 
C. B. A. Stacy of Mt. Zion and Mifflin, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Rev. Gilbert and 
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the Rev. Driscoll had served in these 
capacities during the past year. 

Plans for the tri-county Reformation 
Rally reveal that Dr. A. R. Wentz, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg College, will be the 
speaker for the gathering in First Church, 
Mansfield, October 29. The Rev. Richard 
Wolf of Plymouth, the Rev. Robert Miller 
of Tiro and Dr. G. E. Swoyer of the host 
church, are the committee to formulate 
plans. The St. Paul’s choir from Bucyrus 
will provide special music. 

Luther Leaguers of First Church, Mans- 
field, are busy these days even if it’s va- 
cation time. They will entertain the an- 
nual state Luther League Convention. 

The Rev. J. Louis Wolf left St..Mark’s 
Church, Mansfield, to become pastor of 
Redeemer, Toledo, and was installed De- 
cember 4, 1938. However he was decidedly 
unsettled and lonely until he came back 
to Mansfield June 24 to claim Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Fighter, member of St. Mark’s, 
as his bride. Dr. Norman S. Wolf of 
Bloomsburg, Pa., father of the groom, and 
the Rev. J. E. Marshall, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, read the marriage ceremony be- 
fore St. Mark’s altar. The Rev. Richard 
Wolf of Plymouth, brother of the groom, 
was best man. 

A unique “Wedding Bell” service was 
conducted in St. John’s Church, Perrys- 
ville, Sunday morning, June 25. The Rev. 
George M. Schrack has been pastor for 
fourteen years in this community and has 
the distinction of performing forty-nine 
marriages there. Thirteen couples returned 
for the special occasion which brought to- 
gether the first couple who were married 
January 6, 1926, and who now reside in 
Youngstown. The first June couple of this 
season were likewise present. Pastor 
Schrack took opportunity to emphasize 
the sanctity of marriage in our day. 


Centenarian Dead 


With the passing of Mrs. Mary Beasore, 
aged 100, June 22, at her home near Lucas, 
Richland County lost its only centenarian. 
She had taken part in celebrating her one 
hundredth birthday January 20. Mrs. Bea- 
sore was born near the site of the Mt. 
Zion Church where later she became a 
confirmed member at the age of eighteen, 
remaining faithful for the remainder of 
her life. Her pastor, the Rev. C. B. A. 
Stacy, conducted burial services and in- 
terment was made in the beautiful Mt. 
Zion Cemetery, very near the place of her 
birth. 

An improvement fund has taken such 
proportion in St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, 
that plans are being made to redecorate 
the interior of the auditorium and Sunday 
school rooms. The Rev. J. David Mumford 
is pastor. 

Two pastors of the district received the 
aegree of Master of Arts from institutions 
in the state during the commencement sea- 
son. The Rev. Harold H. Lentz of Ashland 
completed a major in history in the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin, having 
written a thesis on the influence of Luther 
and Melanchthon on theological thinking 
and interpretation. The Rev. Joseph M. 
O’Morrow of Bellville completed required 
study in the department of philosophy at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, having 
submitted a thesis on phases of modern- 
ism in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
- By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Miss Hetene Harper, missionary to 
Japan, was the guest of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Jacob Flegler over July 16. Miss Harder 
brought greetings to Trinity Lutheran 
congregation of which the writer is pas- 
tor. While in Japan it was my privilege 
to be entertained by Miss Harder and Miss 
Shirk. Miss Harder left Japan in March 
on her furlough and is now completing a 
round-the-world 
trip, visiting rel- 
atives in Ger- 
many, en route 
to her home in 
Nebraska. 

The Rev. E. 
Roy Hauser, 
Clearfield, pres- 
ident of the 
Alleghany Con- 
ference, was a 
visitor in Altoona 
July 17. He was 
investigating our 
Lutheran work 
at the Cresson 
Sanitarium. 

The Rev. E. Martin Grove, D.D., Harris- 
burg, has been chosen the speaker for 
Reformation Day services in Altoona. The 
union service will be held in Christ Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, the Rev. Clarence 
H. Hershey pastor, on the evening of Octo- 
ber 29, at 7.30 o’clock. All other evening 
worship services in Lutheran churches of 
the city will be discontinued for this union 
service. The choir of Christ Church will 
lead the music and the Trinity Lutheran 
Girls’ Chorus will sing one special number. 

All but two churches of our faith have 
worship services before Sunday school 
during the summer months. So when you 
visit in Altoona, be reminded we operate 
on standard time, but have worship at 
8.30 A. M. and Sunday school at 9.30 A. M. 

The Rev. John L. Barnes and family of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church are touring 
in the southern states and Mexico during 
July. 
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New Pastor Coming 


The Rev. W. L. Leisher of Florida, 
formerly a pastor in the old Alleghany 
Synod, is spending the summer with his 
son, Charles, in Juniata, Altoona. 

The Glasgow Lutheran pastorate, vacant 
for several years, has recently elected a 
pastor, the Rev. Elmer Drumm, effective 
August 1. This is a fine rural field with 
a future, and the surrounding congrega- 
tions are rejoicing in the fact that Glas- 
gow will have a young pastor on the field. 

The writer and family recently spent a 
few days in Canada, visiting Callender, 
home of the famous five sisters, and North 
Bay, returning via the new international 
bridge over the Thousand Islands and 
Watkins Glen. 

While in New Millport, Pa., a visit was 
made to the farm home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Diehl. They have a splendid lo- 
cation, a fine farm, and best of all Dr. 
Diehl, who retired from the presidency 
of Carthage College on account of ill 


health, has fully regained his health and 


looks forward to the time when he can 
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become a pastor. At present he is sup- 
plying at Salona, Pa. 

The Lutheran Association of Altoona 
elected the following officers for the coming 
year: President, the Rev. Jacob Flegler; 
vice-president, the Rev. R. Eugene Smith, 
Geeseytown; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
Clarence H. Hershey. The program com- 
mittee for the new year, Fred R. Greninger, 
the Rev. Flegler, and the Rev. Ralph W. 
Meckley of Woodbury. The meetings are 
held in Christ Second Lutheran Church, 
on the fourth Monday of every month, 
10.00 A. M. 

The Fall councilmen’s meeting will be 
held in the First Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor, October 5, 
at 7.35 P. M. Every councilman from every 
Lutheran church in this part of the state is 
expected to be present. Other church 
workers are cordially invited to attend. 

The Reformation Day Committee is the 
Rev. C. H. Hershey, the Rev. Luke H. 
Rhoads, the Rev. R. C. Shindler, the Rev. 
Fred R. Greninger, and the writer. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Raymond C. Shindler 
are spending two weeks at Union Sem- 
inary, New York City. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


“Lutherans! Lutherans! Everywhere— 
On the ground, and up in the air!” 


Tue Lutheran Church is on the map in 
Southern California. The Summer Solstice 
was ushered in, in Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, with ten days of intense religious 
publicity. Three outstanding Lutheran 
events were staged in these two cities. 
These events are: The Tenth International 
Convention, Young People’s Luther League 
(NIP Ca As); 
June 21-25. Our 
Saviour’sChurch, 
Los Angeles; In- 
ternational Lu- 
theran Choral 
Union Concert, 
Hollywood Bowl, 
Sunday night, 
June 25; Twenty- 
second Biennial 
Convention Lu- 
ther League of 
America (U. L. 
Cy AL) Lome 
Beach Municipal 
Auditorium, July 
6-10. It was our 
fortune to take in each of these events. 
Each one is worthy of a detailed and ap- 
preciative write-up. We must content our- 
selves, however, with brief references. 


DR. JOHN A. M. 
ZIEGLER 


Convention Thousand Strong 


The League Convention in Our Saviour’s 
Church captivated our interest. They re- 
ported several thousand in attendance. 
The convention theme was: “Live Christ 
Now,” with the text: “For to me to live is 
Christ”—Phil. 1: 21. The several topics 
for discussion were: Claiming Christ as My 
Saviour; Bringing Christ to My Friends; 
Living Christ in Everyday Life; Meeting 
the World’s Need in Christ. The interest 
was intense throughout. A deep spiritual 
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enthusiasm was constantly in evidence. 
It cannot be said of this group of Lu- 
therans, as was intimated once upon a time 
by a non-Lutheran neighbor pastor, in 
addressing a Lutheran group: “You teach 
the catechism; we convert our children.” 
Wisdom is justified of her children. 

I need not say that the Intersynodical 
Choral Union Concert, with two thou- 
sand trained voices in Hollywood Bowl, 
was a thrilling success. There were ap- 
proximately 15,000 persons present. Dr. 
F, Melius Christiansen, director, was at 
his best. 

The Singing Church 

“The Lutheran Church is known as the 
‘Singing Church.’ The Lutheran Choral 
Union organization is specifically con- 
cerned about maintaining this distinction 
and building for the future. Approximately 
forty years ago initial steps were taken 
to organize and perfect this type of work. 
To bring choirs and individual singers 
from various congregations together for 
yearly song festivals gained favor more 
and more. These gatherings became a 
distinct source of inspiration and help in 
the building of the right type of choirs 
and the cultivation of love and respect for 
the right type of music used; particularly 
for the choir anthems, chorales and hymns 
of the Lutheran Church.” 

The third outstanding Lutheran event 
was our own Luther League Convention 
at Long Beach. It is not for me to report 
this meeting—only to say that it was a 
glorious success. May I also give several 
sidelights—sunbeams—gleaned by the way. 
The confident expectations of the South- 
ern California Committee of Arrangements 
were fully realized. Who would have 
thought that such a rousing convention 
could be staged in California. The Muni- 
cipal Auditorium seemed a wonder to the 
keen adventurers into the far West. The 
Rainbow Pier was an ever-increasing de- 
light, and the Lagoon a welcome place of 
safety to fearsome bathers. Only, the un- 
scheduled high tide Sunday night drove the 
beach party farther along the coast. How 
many went on the complimentary boat trip 
on Saturday afternoon through the harbor 
district, I would not presume to say. I 
recall that I went with the first boat trip 
through part of the same district, more 
than thirty years ago, when the dredgers 
were beginning to open the mouth of the 
Los Angeles River. 


From Every State 


It was indeed a pleasure to meet old- 
time friends, and to greet new ones. They 
began to arrive the week before the con- 
vention—a number attended church at 
Trinity, Long Beach, Sunday - morning, 
July 2. What enthusiastic, and what happy 
folk they all seemed to be! They came 
from Georgia, from the Carolinas, from 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
New York—to say nothing of New Jersey, 
and Delaware, and Michigan—and Chicago; 
from other places too numerous to men- 
tion. And who will ever forget the kindly, 
aggressive group from Canada—even from 
far-off New Brunswick? Some distance 
that, from the far Northeast to the far 
Southwest. But distance is no barrier to 
unity and to likeness. 

The fact is, this convention, together 
with that of the Norwegian contingent, 
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brings to the forefront again the fact that 
Lutherans are pretty much all alike—and 
that they are growing more so, as the 
years go by—no matter where their loca- 
tion, or what their synodical connection. 
Why not every one admit the fact—pro- 
claiming the unity of faith, whether with 
or without organic union? 

The Sunday morning service in Trinity 
Church, Long Beach, Dr. D. J. Snyder pas- 
tor, was another demonstration of our own 
United Lutheran Church unity. The au- 
ditorium was filled with an eager congre- 
gation to enjoy the inspiring sermon by 
the guest preacher, the Rev. Dr. James J. 
Raun, Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis. In 
addition to the inspiration that the sermon 
aroused, to me it was a peculiar delight to 
hear the entire congregation, many of them 
being Luther Leaguers, gathered from 
near and from far, together responding 
sc unitedly in the Service. They all seemed 
tc know just what to do, and how to do it. 
It was not so in the day of yore. Verily 
we are a United Lutheran Church, though 
a few malcontents, somewhere, may still 
be groping in the Dark Ages. 


Old Timers 


I was minded to mention a few of the 
old-timers—such as the much-beloved 
M. J. Bieber—“On the Wing”—they must 
pardon me, however, for not doing so. I 
wish to assure them that we love them just 
the same—more, indeed, than ever. 

I may yet add that the theme of the 
Long Beach Convention was: “Christ in 
Times of Crisis.” It was discussed under 
three aspects: “Christ in the Present 
Crises,” “Christ in Youth’s Crises,” “My 
Life for Christ.” So you see, the entire 
Lutheran program, in its threefold presen- 
tation, featured the exaltation of Christ— 
in discussion, music, and devotion. It is 
on this basis alone that the church—even 
the Lutheran Church—exalts herself. We 
are committed to the slogan: “By this 
sign conquer.” 

At present, the entire preacher con- 
tingent in Southern California seems to be 
well and happy. Congregational prosperity, 
both spiritual and financial, seems to be 
on the up-grade—so intimates Dr. Zenan 
M. Corbe, Executive Secretary, Board of 
American Missions. 


FIVE TRENDS 


Durine the recent convention of the 
Ohio Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
the Rev. Dr. E. E. Flack of the Hamma 
Divinity School addressed the assembly 
on “A Vision of Social Missions.” Dr. 
Flack noted five important trends in the 
church of today. 1. A fresh examination 
of the New Testament in an effort more 
fully to appreciate its mission and char- 
ecter. 2. A vision of ecumenicity in Chris-- 
tendom. 3. Evidence of “the larger evan- 
gelism” especially noticeable in the world 
conferences. 4. A new sense of the primacy 
and supremacy of the local congregation, 
for the reason that each parish embraces 
potentially all the ills of society and the 
means with which to meet them, namely, 
the Gospel. 5. A new appreciation of the 
individual soul with a program that is 
designed to “touch men alive.” 
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ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


FOUNDED 1849 


1135 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE WEST 


WORSHIP SERVICE—11: 00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


Come to the World’s Fair 
Worship at Historic St. Mark’s 


What is a College?— 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 


A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MASON and LEMOYNE 
Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D. 

@ 


SUNDAY 
MORNINGS 
at 
8:30 - 9:45 - 11: 00 O’clock 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 


Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


A person enthusiastically said to me: 
“The finest winter I ever spent, I spent in 
California last summer.” I do not know 
to which part of California he referred but 
for very cool evenings, nights, and morn- 
ings, and delightfully sunshiny days, 
give me 


Mt. Hermon 


a religious, educational summer resort in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, sixty miles 
southwest of San Francisco. 

The Summer 
School for Mis- 
sionaries con- 
ducted by the 
Board of Amer- 
ican Missions 
was the attrac- 
tion that took 
me there; and 
for majestic 
scenery, recrea- 
tion, pure air, 
radiant sunshine, 
sound sleep, con- 
genial compan- 
ionship, and gus- 
tatory, intel- 
lectual, spiritual 
feasts, I never experienced a more delight- 
ful week than June 26-July 1. Here are 
world-famous redwood trees thousands of 
years old, straight as an arrow, piercing 
the sky at over 300 feet with bases 66 feet 
in circumference! Well may we exclaim, 
“What hath God wrought!” Here is the 
pristine wilderness minus its dangers and 
inconveniences. Here, scattered over 400 
acres of forest and mountain nestle over 
400 large and small cottages. In them men, 
women and children can live in an exclu- 
sive Paradise during at least three months 
in the year. 


MILTON J. BIEBER, 
D.D. 


Spiritual State 
Thirty-five years ago Christian men and 


women got together, formed a stock com= 


pany and secured this area for the purpose 
of conducting a religious summer school, 
which is now self-supporting. Dr. W. E. 
Crouser, San Jose, Calif., is one of the six 
managing trustees and Mrs. Crouser is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Auxiliary. 

A large dining hall, store, office, post 
office, auditorium, smaller halls and meet- 
ing places, cottages, etc., form the center 
of this Eden. Christian courtesy permeates 
the atmosphere Our schoo! was well at- 
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tended and conducted by outstanding Lu- 
theran educators and leaders. 

A night ride of 300 miles in a comfortable 
tourist berth brought us on Sunday morn- 


ing, July 2, to 
Glendale 


where we were cordially met by the Rev. 
J. P. Beasom. We went by auto io his fine 
suburban home and there we were warmly 
greeted by his estimable wife and twin 
sons, James and Ralph. Here for five days 
we rested, slept, ate, visited, saw noted 
places, and had a general good time. 
Mr. Beasom is one of my spiritual sons; 
I met him for the first time in Winnipeg 
in 1917. On the Sunday of our arrival we 
addressed the various Sunday-school de- 
partments and preached to 300 in his, the 
First Lutheran Church of Glendale, 27 
years young (1912). After the service the 
Beasoms and I were royally entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kaempf and their 
young daughters, Sherly and Charlotte, in 
their hospitable home. Fred was a boy in 
St. Paul’s Sunday school, Guelph, Canada, 
when we organized that church in 1908. 
His parents are charter members. 

Mr. Beasom was born in St. Paul, Minn, 
reared in Winnipeg, graduated from Muh- 
lenberg College in 1920; Pacific Seminary 
in 1924. He took his Master of Arts de- 
gree at the University of Washington, 
and studied at other universities. He was 
pastor at Williston, N. D., 1921-22, where 
he built a church; repeated the process in 
White Center, Seattle, 1922-23; and served 
St. Paul’s, Seattle, 1923-26. For eight years 
he taught debating and public speaking in 
Junior College, Glendale; and two years 
in Occidental College, Los Angeles. Since 
1937 he has been the successful pastor of 
First Church, Glendale. We were also en- 
tertained in the home of his married sister 
and mother. 


Luther League 


From all directions in the United States 
end Canada in all manner of conveyances 
came over 700 happy delegates and visitors 
to the twenty-third biennial convention 
of the Luther League of America at Long 
Beach, Calif., July 6-10. They came with 
“bells” and banners and conducted one of 
the best conventions in the forty-four 
years’ history of the League. The daily 
devotions, discussions and addresses were 
of a high order. The $12,000 contributed 
for the Medical Center in Konnarock, Va., 
was $2,000 more than the quota (the Luther 
League way) and brought the League’s 
contributions for missions and education 
to $108,000, since 1925. The convention also 
decided to raise $10,000 by 1941 when it 
meets in Kitchener, Ont.; to erect a boy’s 
dormitory in Liberia, Africa. The League 
always has had and continues to have an 
outstanding corps of officers. There is no 
finer body of young people anywhere than 
in the Luther League of America. Nor is 
there a finer place to hold a convention 
than the magnificent, roomy and perfectly 
equipped $1,000,000 auditorium at Long 
Beach. 

This rapidly growing city of 150,000 pop- 
ulation has a man-made harbor, the fifth 
in size and importance on the Pacific Coast. 
It cost $10,000,000 with a huge protective 
breakwater almost three miles long. On 
this harbor is an industrial investment of 
$100,000.000 giving an annual pay roll of 
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$9,000,000. Over 3,000 vessels come and go 
annually. Here come thousands of visitors 
and bathers daily, and here are inviting 
hotels to accommodate them. Here is our 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


in which the Intermediates held their in- 
teresting sessions during the convention. 
The congregation began in 1907 and Dr. 
D. J. Snyder has been its faithful pastor 
for thirty-one years. The imposing $80,000 
church was dedicated im 1928, destroyed by 
the 1933 earthquake, rebuilt with improve- 
ments and additions, and rededicated in 
1934, 

Dr. Snyder hails from Pennsylvania, is 
a Susquehanna University and Seminary 
graduate, served a congregation in Miners- 
ville, Pa.; in Camden, N.'J.; and came to 
Trinity in 1908. The congregation numbers 
341 confirmed members. 


Other Lutheran Churches 


We also visited the new First Church, 
Los Angeles (1887), which represents the 
last word in California-Spanish architec- 
ture. It cost over $150,000 and is free of 
debt! From 23 charter members the con- 
gregation has increased to over 400 con- 
firmed members, and Dr. D, R. Huber who 
came in 1927 is the sixth pastor—all the 
pastors were prominent in the church. Dr. 
Huber came to life in Akron, Ohio, grad- 
uated from Wittenberg College and Sem- 
inary (Hamma), is serving his fifth parish 
and came to the First Church in 1927. 
Dr. and Mrs. Huber’s only child, Ruth, is 
his secretary. 

We supped with Dr. and Mrs. H. I. 
Kohler in their comfortable home in Los 
Angeles, learned that he hails from Ohio, 
was reared, educated and served in the 
United Brethren Church, became a Lu- 
theran by conviction, was ordained by the 
Rocky Mountain Synod, the Rev. A. M. 
Knudsen, then president. Dr. Kohler was 
chaplain during the World War; he built 
the Lutheran church in Longview, Wash., 
and Bethany Church in Los Angeles of 
which he has been pastor since 1929. He 
holds important positions in the church. 


The Challenger 


We returned to Sioux City on the Union 
Pacific’s world renowned de luxe tourist 
train, “The Challenger,” on which coach, 
berth, and meal rates enable the common 
public to travel. And they do travel on 
the daily two-and three-section trains be- 
tween Chicago and the coast. Try it. 


AN INSPIRING OCCASION 


Lutheran Day at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition Widely and 
Deeply Attractive 


SPONSORED originally by the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and in con- 
junction with churches of the American 
Lutheran Conference, Lutheran Day was 
cbserved at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay, Sunday, July 16. The at- 
tendance far surpassed the most optimistic 
expectation of the joint committee. At the 
mass meeting in the evening more than 
2,000 crowded into the Hall of the Western 
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States to hear Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of 
Gettysburg, Pa., deliver the address on 
“The Sun Rises in the East.” A choral 
concert by the Lutheran Exposition Chorus, 
composed of the choirs of twelve churches, 
and numbering 175 voices, was given in 
connection with the mass meeting. 

A striking feature of the day’s observ- 
ance was the afternoon conferences held 
in the Assembly Halls of the Homes and 
Gardens Building. The first was a Woman’s 
Conference which was addressed by Dr. 
Mary E. Markley of Washington, D. C., 
who with her address on “Creative Curi- 
osity” captivated the 300 women who 
crowded the hall. The second conference 
was for youth, and was conducted by the 
Rev. Carl E. Rydell of Tacoma, Wash. His 
subject was “A Growing Church.” 

The members of the general committee 
who arranged for the day included the 
Rev. J. E. Oslund, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, San Francisco, as chairman; the 
Rev. G. T. Monson and Dr. C. O, Lundquist 
of the Augustana Synod; the Rev. R. G. 
Hovland of the United Norwegian Synod; 
the Rev. J. H. Vammen of the United 
Danish Synod; Mr. C. T. Gutleben, Mr. 
%. W. Sass, and Dr. Earnest A. Trabert 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Good will made planning the program 
effectively co-operative. E. A. TRABERT. 


we 
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NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 


An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Opens September 5 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 


1018 19th Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


NEW YORK World’s Fair 


Visitors are invited to attend 


ST. PETER’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Lexington Ave. & 54th St. 


In the Heart of Manhattan 


Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke, Ph.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
8 A. M.—Matin Service. 
9:45 A. M.—Sunday. School. - 
1:15 


1 A. M.—English Service. 


INVESTMENT 


For Lutherans Only 


Most of us learn too late in life the important place 


life insurance should occupy in our financial plans. 


When we have wasted years without saving money, 


we learn that life insurance would have helped us 


save. Enter into an agreement now with your own 


Lutheran Company to provide protection for your 


family and income for your future retirement. 


LUTHERAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


w AV E R L Y 
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The thirtieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Pastor Charles L. Ramme was cele- 
brated by his congregation at Trinidad, 
Colo. Dr. R. B. Wolt, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod of which Pastor 
Ramme and his congregation are a part, 
was present officially to bring the con- 
gratulations and good wishes of the Church. 
“The congregation presented the pastor 
with a fine pulpit robe.” By that gift the 
congregation gave expression to the es- 
teem which Pastor and Mrs. Ramme have 
gained by years of devotion to their work. 


MUHLENBERG 
COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited 
Lutheran College for Men 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical Pre-Legal Pre-Dental 

Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 
Sunday Schoolies sie eee 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship 10.45 A. M. 
We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


When in Ailantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ol. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 


Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL . 
THE SERVICE . 
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MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Mission and Other Pastors Gather for Week 
of Training Periods Provided by the 
Board of American Missions 


THREE years ago the Board of American 
Missions, in what was something of an 
experiment, invited the pastors of mission 
congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church to assemble at Massanetta Springs. 
The men came without any precedent to 
guide them in the importance of the hours 
spent in conferences, but they left con- 
vinced that the efforts they had made 
would prove of great value in the work 
in their parishes. The next year, encour- 
aged by the reception given the Massanetta 
experiment, the Board of American Mis- 
sions conducted two schools. This year 
there are three. One of them has been 
brought to a close on the West Coast. The 
second met in Massanetta Springs July 1 
and continued to August 5. The third is 
now in session, having opened at Oakwood 
Park on Lake Wawasee August 7. It will 
continue until August 12. 

There is some similarity in the programs, 
or should one say the schedule of hours, 
in all of these schools. They begin with an 
opening service in the evening of the first 
day of the school. The following days are 
divided into three parts: a forenoon, an 
afternoon, and an evening session. The 
forenoon period begins at 8.30 and ends 
at 12. It is subdivided into four divisions, 
at each of which there is a speaker and a 
subject. The afternoon “class hours” be- 
gin at 4.30 and end at 5.55. Two subjects 
are presented by two speakers at each of 
these. The evening sessions are varied in 
their character, but all of them include an 
address on some subject of interest to those 
who are engaged in mission work. There 
are also programs which have been pre- 
pared to occupy the time of the wives of 
missionaries who have accompanied their 
husbands to the school. The subjects pre- 
sented are those with which the women of 
the parsonages have contacts and in which 
they have an interest which is somewhat 
professional; for, after all, the pastor’s wife 
is so much in demand in the parish as to 
merit a semi-professional classification. 

The staffs of instructors at these schools 
are sufficiently large to cover a broad range 
of subjects. At Massanetta Springs this 
year the staff of instructors includes: Pas- 
tors Paul W. Dieckman, Ivan Heft, Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, John W. Mangum, Pres- 
ident F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D., Mrs. 
Knubel, Martin Schroeder, D.D., and Ernst 
A. Tappert, D.D. At Wawasee an even 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE--Hickory, N. C. 


(Co-educational) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-Professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 
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larger staff contributed the instruction. 
There were: Pastors William G. Arbaugh, 
William S. Avery, O. Garfield Beckstrand, 
D.D., Executive Secretary Zenan M. Corbe, 
D.D., Paul W. Dieckman, Donald E. Elder, 
Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., Ernest E. Habig, 
Ivan Heft, Secretary Arthur M. Knudsen, 
D.D., Mrs. Knudsen, Walter W. Larson, 
E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., Ph.D., Martin 
Schroeder, D.D., Ernst A. Tappert, D.D., 
and Mr. H. Torrey Walker. 

There is no question of the great value 
of these training schools. It should be said 
that the Board of American Missions is 
generous in its invitations. Pastors whose 
congregations have ceased to be on the 
mission funds are cordially welcomed and 
take advantage of the opportunities which 
the schools afford. 


RETURNS TO PASTORATE 


The Rev. Robert J. Wolf Resigns Secretary- 
ship of Intermediate Luther League 


Amonc the items of business which re- 
ceived consideration by the recent conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America, 
Long Beach, Calif., was the acceptance of 
the resignation of the Rev. Robert J. Wolf 
as secretary of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. Pastor Wolf came to that position 
February 1, 1926. In the years that have 
transpired since that date he has been 
active in the establishment of leagues, the 
editor of one department of the Luther 


League Review, and the official visitor for . 


the Intermediate Department at biennial, 
state, and local League conventions. In the 
last fourteen years the number of leagues 
in connection with the Intermediate De- 
partment has increased from 74 to 875. 

Pastor Wolf was the first occupant of 
the office of secretary for intermediate 
work by the Luther League. The estab- 
lishment of that department was incidental 
to the transference of the activities super- 
vised by the Committee on Boys’ Work of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
When in 1925 the Luther League was 
asked to take over that work, it was neces- 
sary that it should be headed and man- 
aged by a competent secretary; hence the 
call of Pastor Wolf, who at that time was 
the efficient pastor of a congregation in 
Abilene, Kan. What even then had be- 
come fairly close to being a hobby with 
him was work among boys. His interest 
in this field had already borne fruit in the 
form of a camp established by the Kansas 
Synod, whose program had particular ref- 
erence to the interests of boys, but which 
also listed attractions and privileges for 
girls and other groups in the church. The 
Luther League of the Kansas Synod made 
this camp the gathering place of its an- 
nual meetings beginning in 1923. Its suc- 
cess directed attention to Pastor Wolf and 
led to his call as secretary for intermediate 
work. Incidental to this interest in boys’ 
work was the appointment of Pastor Wolf 
to the National Protestant Committee on 
Scouting. Through him the United Lu- 
theran Church was equipped for practical 
contacts in the field of Boy Scout work. 

Pastor Wolf has been a resident of Phila- 
delphia since 1926. He plans a return to 
the parish ministry, being at present in 
charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Sixth and 
Ritner Streets, Philadelphia. 


. 
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SUCCESSFUL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


1,000 United Lutherans Assemble at Long 
Lake, Illinois, to Study 


THE LUTHERAN is indebted to Dr. 
A. M. Knudsen for information relative 
to a very well-planned and successful 
summer school, sponsored by the Illinois 
and Wartburg Synods of the U. L. C. A. 
From a news story in the Chicago Daily 
News, sponsored by Dr. Knudsen, the 
following description is quoted: 

“More than 1,000 members of United 
Lutheran churches in Chicago and north- 
ern Illinois asembled July 16 at Long 
Lake, Ill., for the opening of a one-week 
summer school of religious education. The 
school is sponsored by the Illinois Synod, 
representing 143 parishes and 50,000 con- 
firmed members, and the Wartburg Synod, 
with 43 congregations and 16,000 confirmed 
members. 

“The program opened with a huge Lu- 
ther League rally at 4.00 P. M. under the 
auspices of the Chicago and Fox River 
Valley districts. The Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz of Philadelphia, member of the 
Board of Publication of the United Lu- 
theran Church, discussed the League’s new 
projects. It already has to its credit, among 
other things, the construction of a medical 
center in the Southern mountains and a 
seminary building in Tokyo, Japan. 


Training in Leadership 

“The school, which is under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Charles L. Venable of 
Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
as president, and the Rev. David R. Kabele 
of the Wilmette Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as dean, is designed primarily for 
leadership training of young people, adults 
and pastors. Classes and lectures have been 
planned for the special interests of each 
group, with afternoons free for recreation. 

“The Rev. Freeman A. Kunz of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, is in 
charge of the musical programs, which 
will feature selections by a 250-voice choir 
from Chicago churches, directed by Philip 
McDermott, organist and chorister of 
North Austin Lutheran Church. 


To Lead Services 


“Dr. Wendell H. Dysinger of Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., led the young peo- 
ple’s services during the week and also 
gave a series of lectures on ‘The Heritage 
of Luther and the Issues of Today.’ Classes 
for women and those interested in mis- 
sionary work were conducted by Mrs. C. E. 
Paulus of Chicago and Mrs. William J. 
Boatman of Murphysboro, Ill., while the 
children’s division was under Caroline 
Pieper as superintendent. 

“Others appearing on the programs in- 
clude Dr. Armin G. Weng, president f 
the Illinois Synod; Dr. Orlando Ingvold- 
stad; Carrie Anderson of Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa; Dr. H. Grady Davis of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood; 
the Rev. Robert H. Daube, former mis- 
sionary to British Guiana; and Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson of Oak Park, member of the 
Executive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. The Rev. R. R. Belter of 
Burlington, Iowa, is president of the Wart- 
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Affiliated with the 


United Lutheran Synod of New York 


COLLEGE 


ONEONTA 
N. Y. 


Offers Four-Year Curricula Leading to the Degrees. 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
Special Programs: Teaching, Business Administration, 
Home Economics, Pre-Legal, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, 


Pre-Theological, Public Service. 


College Year 1939-40 Opens September 15. 


Standard 
Accredited 
Co-educational 


PRIZES DISTRIBUTED 


Camp Miller’s Program for Boys 
Continues Attractive 


Cimmaxine the second week of activities 
at Camp Miller, the Lutheran boys’ camp 
at Shawnee, was a Music Night program 
featuring some extraordinary talent 
gleaned from the ranks of both campers 
and counsellors, and made particularly 
‘notable by the appearance of Dr. M. Claude 
Rosenberry, State Director of Music from 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
Harrisburg, who opened the program by 
leading the entire camp in some lively 
group singing. The remaining portions of 
the entertainment consisted of outstand- 
ingly fine instrumental solos, several selec- 
tions by the twenty-piece camp band, a 
“Jam session” by the dance band, and a 
musical farce entitled “Sissy Football.” 
Dr. Rosenberry praised the work done 
by the various musical units that per- 
formed. 

The week began inspiringly in a church 
service Sunday, July 9, at which the Rev. 
Harry P. Cressman, chaplain of Muhlen- 
berg College, was guest pastor. On the 
following Sunday, July 16, the service was 
in the capable hands of Chief Larry Reese, 
camp religious director, who is a student 
at Mt. Airy Seminary. 

Monday night, July 10, the Senior Camp 
presented a competitive program of stunts 
and skits, which were judged by a com- 
mittee of counsellors, and the winning 
group then sent to Camp Hagan, the Min- 
isterium’s girls’ camp near Camp Miller, 
on an exchange program Thursday night. 
The exchange program featured the out- 
standing skits, novelties, and musical num- 
bers presented at each camp during the 
preceding week. 

Other entertainments of the week in- 
cluded the talking picture, “Doctor 
Rhythm,” the second installment of “The 
Wasp,” the impromptu mystery serial pre- 
sented each week by a cast of counsellors, 
and an evening of campus games. 

During the past week the inter-camp 
athletic program got well under way with 
softball, basketball, volley ball, swimming, 
and quoit meets with neighboring organ- 
izations. Camp Miller lost to Camp Dent 
in a swimming meet, and to East Strouds- 
burg Playground in junior softball and 
volley ball, but was victorious in senior 
softball and basketball games with Strouds- 
burg, and in both Junior and senior soft- 
ball meets with Camp Dent. 

On Friday, seventy-five campers re- 
ceived coveted awards in the form of yel- 
low, blue, and red rags, and block and 


HENRY J. ARNOLD, President-elect 
LOUIS F. HACKEMANN, Dean 
Catalog and Illustrated Literature Sent on Request. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


Broadway at 93rd Street, New York City 
Rev. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., Pastor 


WELCOMES 


WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 
TO ITS SUNDAY SERVICES AT 11 A. M. 
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INCARNATION 


Lutheran Church 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rev. Harold S. Miller, Pastor 


SERVICE 10 A. M. 


FOURTH AVE. at FIFTY-FOURTH ST. 
B. M. T. 53rd St. Station Church at Exit 


Phone Windsor 9-7419 


WHEN IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, VISIT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 


THE REDEEMER 


Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., Pastor 
731 Peachtree Street 


SUNDAY SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 
“A Church with a Message” 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 
and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 
David R. Huber, 
D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
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Morning Worship 
11: 00 A. M. 
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The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 
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a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Choir 
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Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 4 
ples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 
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Old English M’s and C’s. The coming week 
will bring a regular Indian ceremonial 
under the direction of Chief Bear Heart, 
full-blooded Sioux Indian, at which fur- 
taer awards will be given. 

In the Pioneer Unit Chief Bear Heart 
is directing the erection of an observation 
tower and stockade which will be a per- 
manent camp feature. This interesting 
work, together with other pioneer crafts, 
and instruction in archery, photography, 
and mask-making, greets the eighty new 
boys who enter camp this week. 

Epwarp H. RosENBERRY, 

Associate Director of Entertainment. * 


50 YEARS SUPERINTENDENT 


Brickerville Parish, Lititz, Pa. God gave 
to James J. Coldren more than the allotted 
span of three score and ten years of life, 
and from his baptism to his death, he was 
a member of the Muddy Creek Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster County, Pa. The son 
of Eli and Sarah, nee Heft, was born March 
9. 1861, in Brecknock Township, Lancaster 
County. He was baptized June 23, 1861, 
by the Rev. S. R. Boyer, the parents stand- 
ing as sponsors. In the fall of 1877 he was 
confirmed by the Rev. S. S. Henry. Jan- 
uary 9, 1886, he was married to Phoebe 
Emma Lied, by the Rev. J. H. Umbenhen, 
in which union one daughter was born, 
Gertrude, wife of John K. Messner of 
Denver, Pa. Mr. Coldren’s wife died No- 
vember 10, 1935. Mr. Coldren passed away 
at the home of his daughter July 10, 1939, 
aged 78 years, 4 months, 1 day. An un- 
usual distinction in his long life was his 
keen interest in, Sunday school, church, 
and church history. He was superintendent 
of the Muddy Creek Sunday school from 
1885 to 1935—fifty years, at the conclusion 
of which he received a medal in recog- 
nition from the Sabbath School Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. What will be most 
interesting to THE LUTHERAN’s readers will 
be the fact that he has read every issue 
of that magazine since 1877 and that he 
has read them from cover to cover! During 
the recent illness he had gotten back for 
some months, but before he passed away | 
he had regained sufficient strength to have 
caught up with every issue. 


PASTOR’S WIFE HONORED 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Epiphany congregation 
recently demonstrated a most sincere spirit 
of appreciation for the sympathetic under- 
standing and ceaseless labors which Mrs. 
A. C. Waldkoenig, the pastor’s wife, has 
poured so abundantly upon her husband’s 
flock during his sixteen years of ministry 
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at Epiphany. The individual members 
materially expressed this feeling by con- 
tributing to and installing an imported art 
glass window depicting “Mary, Martha and 
Jesus.” This window was unveiled in 
honor of Carolyn E. Waldkoenig, a tribute 
that seldom is bestowed upon a pastor’s 
wife during her life. Bi 18), 


UNIQUE INNOVATION 


OF UNIQUE interest is the innovation of 
the Rev. Charles J. Bauer, pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church in East Rochester, 
N. Y. Every six months he sends a spir- 
itual report card to each of the church’s 
communicant members. The card requests 
data on five items: Church attendance, 
communion attendance, contributions, daily 
family devotions, and Bible reading. With 
regard to the first two the member can 
determine his grade or percentage rating 
by dividing the number of services of 
communion attended by the total number 
held. Each member is requested to “lay 
this report before God” and to meditate 
upon God’s will. Members are urged to 
compare the record of the cards for each 
six months’ period. Pastor Bauer reports 
that this procedure is bearing fruit in 
better church and communion attendance 
and in more consistent Christian giving. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
FOR AFRICA 


Dr. Edmund Flexman was commissioned 
as a medical missionary for work in 
Liberia, Africa, June 25, at Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Chicago. Dr. George A. Greiss 
of Allentown, Pa., president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church, delivered the sermon and 
performed the act of commissioning, as- 
sisted by Pastor George C. Koehler. A 
delightful informal farewell reception for 
Dr. Flexman was held after the service. 

On the evening of July 6 Dr. Flexman 
was united in marriage to Miss Eleanor 
Schroeder, also a member of Luther 
Memorial Church. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Tue Norwegian Seamen’s Mission (The 
Society for Preaching the Gospel Among 
Scandinavian Seamen in Foreign Ports) 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary August 31 of this year. It was or- 
ganized by the Rev. Johan C. Storjohann 
in 1864 and sent its first missionary to 
Leith, England, in 1865. At present the 
Society has twenty-seven stations in all 
parts of the world except Australia. 


Louis E. Locuner, a chief of the Berlin 
Bureau of the Associated Press, and a 
Pulitzer prize winner this year, is a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church. He was born in Springfield, Ill., 
in 1887, graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1909, then after a few years 
as a reporter for the Milwaukee Free Press 
joined the staff of the Associated Press. 
In a prepared statement released in con- 
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nection with the Pulitzer award, Mr. 
Lochner said that he regarded this dis- 
tinction as “a solemn declaration always 
to interpret the news, and especially Ger- 
man situations, impartially and fairly.” 


Tue British and Foreign Bible Society 
kas now translated the Scriptures, in part 
or in whole, into 732 languages. Eleven 
million copies were distributed during the 
past year. In China, for example, the sale 
of the Bible is greater than ever before. 
Nine new languages have been added to 
the long list of translations during the past 
year. One of these is the Lisu tongue, 
spoken in Yunnan, in Southwest China. 


Durine recent years many voices have 
been raised in warning against the in- 
evitable result of present-day population 
trends. According to Dr. Albert Wigham 
of Columbia University there are ominous 
clouds on the horizon. He declares that 
“the unintelligent section of the popula- 
tion are producing themselves approx- 
imately twice as fast as the cultured section 
of the country,” a situation which it seems 
will lead inevitably to a cultural slump. 
Despite the rise of a man like Lincoln 
from a log cabin to the White House any- 
one who believes that genius is likely to 
spring from the masses does not know 
history, says Dr. Wigham. To prove his 
contention he has analyzed “Who’s Who” 
finding that it required 50,000 unskilled 
laborers to produce one son distinguished 
enough for inclusion in that volume, as 
against 1,600 skilled laborers, 700 farmers, 
100 professional men, 20 clergymen, and 
5 missionaries. 


Otto A. Bremer, D.D., of Seattle, Wash., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wheaton, Ill., and was in- 
stalled June 18 by Dr. A. M. Knudsen, 
divisional secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions of the U. L. C. A. 


Rochester, N. Y. On July 9 Pastor Carl 
Betz of Bethlehem Church observed the 
fortieth anniversary of his ordination and 
installation as pastor. Dr. Samuel Trexler 
of New York City preached the English 
sermon and Dr. E. Heyd, pastor of Zion 
Church, Rochester, preached the German 
sermon. In the afternoon a reception was 
held at which Pastors Erbes, Roeder and 
Trebert spoke while other Lutheran pas- 
tors were present. Their letters of con- 
gratulations were read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Rev. Charles R. Streamer 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
Infinite wisdom and mercy to call unto Him- 
self, June 26, 1939, the soul of the Rev. Charles 
R. Streamer, our beloved friend, co-worker and 
pastor emeritus, and whereas, he has been a 
pastor and a member of Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Boulder, Colo., therefore 
be it resolved: 

That we bow before the good and gracious 
will of our heavenly Father, giving thanks for 
his untiring efforts in serving his Lord and his 
church, and that we express our sense of great 
loss in his earthly departure, and 

That we express our sincere Christian sym- 
pathy to his bereaved sisters and his children, 
praying that the Lord may sustain them in 
their personal loss, and 

That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family; that a copy be recorded in the 
minutes of the council, and that a copy be sent 
to THe Lurxeran for publication. 

THe Counci, oF Trinity LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

BouupEr, CoLoRADO 
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MARRIED 


Sassaman-Stein. Miss Frances Buente Stein, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Curvin H 
Stein, Lock Haven, Pa., and the Rev. Robert 
Seebold Sassaman, son of the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ira S. Sassaman, Williamsport, Pa., were 
united in marriage Wednesday afternoon, June 
28, at 4.30 o’clock, in St. John’s English Church, 
Lock Haven, Pa. The bride’s father read the 
marriage service. The double ring ceremony 
was used. 

They are “at home” to their many friends 
at 121 Main St., Yeagertown, Pa., where the 
ov ete Sassaman is pastor of the Yeagertown 

arish. 


Kidd-Gehman. July 1 at the Miller Memorial 
Chapel on the campus of the Presbyterian 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J., Miss Elizabeth 
Gehman, daughter of the Rev. Henry S. Geh- 
man, D.D., Ph.D., Old Testament professor at 
the Seminary, and Mrs. Gehman, was united 
in marriage with the Rev. Samuel E. Kidd, 
assistant pastor of Trinity Church, Lancaster, 
Pa. The ceremony was performed by the bride’s 
father, assisted by the groom’s father, the Rev. 
Harvey S. Kidd, pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Souderton, Pa. The bride was graduated, cum 
laude, in the 1939 class at Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. The groom was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College in 1935 and from the 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1938. The young 
couple is now residing in their new home at 
No. 8 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Deibert, E. R., from 1056 N. 11th St., Reading, 
Pa., to 1412 N. 14th St., Reading, Pa. 

Dressel, D.D., F. A., from 208 S. 18th St., Rich- 
magne, Ind., to 5006 Park Ave., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

Gable, S.T.M., John W., from Konnarock, Va., 
to Richmond, Ill. 

Hanshew, P. W., from CCC, SCS-22, Zanesville, 
Ohio, to R. D. 6, Springfield, Ohio. 

Irvin, Donald F., from 252 Ardmore Ave., Had- 
donfield, N. J., to 201 Rhoads Ave., Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

Steele, C. G., from 15 Lemoyne Place, Mobile, 
Ala., to 1013 Duke Ave., Columbia, S. C. 


Church Furnishinas 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS -SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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I like those words . 


“LOW NET COST” 


“That is one reason I placed my life insurance with 
Lutheran Brotherhood. I know Lutheran Brotherhood 
is operated exclusively for me and all other fellow 
Lutheran members. Because of this exclusive Lu- 
theran membership, my insurance really is ‘low net 


cost’! 


“My contract gives me the best of life insurance 
protection and allows me to share in the earnings 


(dividends) of the society. 


“T know that money saved is money in the pocket, 
and I found out I did save money when I 
with Lutheran Brotherhood. Yes, sir! I like those 


words — Low Net Cost!” 


LUTHERAN 


BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


Minneapolis 


Name, 2 ce we ove eno ae mre nie we se oe one me ore oo 8 0.8 HO ae 


Address , 5 me oe one os ane 0-0 orp o-0 tre are 0 820 on 8 9 or one oe ee mE ee me 
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Minnesota 
LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send me information on Lutheran Brotherhood and plans of 
insurance. Whole Life [ Retirement [20 Pay Life D Juvenile D 


Age...ase- 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


insured 


LOW 
NET COST... 


life insurance is issued to 
Lutheran Men, Women, 
and Children ages from 
birth to 65. The members 
of Lutheran Brotherhood 
own the society, and 
they alone receive the 
earnings. There are no 
stockholders 
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BE READY FOR RALLY DAY 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIRS 


The demand for Rally Day Souvenirs 
is getting larger each year. It is some- 
thing the scholars can carry home and 
appreciate. Something that will make 
them want to come again. 

Size, 23g x 244 inches. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


CARDS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


These new designs are full of originality and are reproduced in exquisite tints by the offset 
lithographic process, and printed on a fine grade of post card stock. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1935. Cradle Roll and Nursery De- 
partment. Happy little two and three-year- 
old children playing in a summer house. 
Slogan: Sunday is Rally Day. We want all 
the Little Folks to be sure and be there. 
Bible Verse: ‘‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go.” Proverbs 22:6. The school 
invitation is printed on the address side. 


No. 1936. Beginner’s Department. A group 
of children approaching another group to 
tell them about Rally Day. The slogan is: 
We’ve a message for you to remind you 
next Sunday is Rally Day. The scripture 
verse is: “I will instruct thee and teach thee 
in the way which thou shalt go.” Psalm 
32:8. The school invitation is printed on the 
address side. 
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No. 1935 


No. 1937. Primary Department. 
A garden scene with a church 
in the background. Busy children 
are working among the flowers. 
The little girl says, “Sunday is a 
special Sabbath Day for it is Rally 


No. 1938. Junior Department. 
An appealing design of scholars 
in a pleasing setting with the 
church in the background. Slogan- 
The summer is over. Don’t forget 
next Sunday is Rally Day. The 


No. 1052. Design of a church with open 
door. Children of all ages are approach- 
ing the church. On the back of the sou- 
venir is the Bible verse: ‘‘Teach me thy 
way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain 
path.” Psalm 27:11. 


Day. We will look for you.” Bible 
verse: “Teach me thy way, O 
Lord, and lead me in a plain 
path.” Psalm 27:11. The school 
invitation is printed on the ad- 
dress side. 


Scripture verse: “And let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.” Psalm 90:17. The school 
invitation is printed on the ad- 
dress side. 
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No. 1937 


No. 1939. Young People, 
Senior, and General Card. In 
this design, the country and 
city are combined to bring 
home the thought that Rally 
Day is for everyone. Slogan: 
Sunday is Rally Day. We want 
you all to come. Bible verse: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God.” Luke 4:8. The 
school invitation is printed on 
the address side. 


No. 1053. Design of a group of happy 
children who have just been told that 
next Sunday is Rally Day. The Bible 
verse on the back of the souvenir is: 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go.” Prov. 22:6. 


No. 1939 


CELLULOID RALLY DAY 
BUTTON 
No. 15 (New Design) 
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No. 405. For General Use 
Above the Primary. The text 
suggests School Unity. 


The general message calls 
attention to Next Sunday’s 
Importance as ‘‘We Rally to 
Renew our Helpful Service 
to one another.” 
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A popular souvenir for presentation 
on this occasion. Made up with attrac- 
tive design done in colors. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


